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Samuel Tayloe Coleridge was^i;R^^-th(}J5l.siiof “ 
October, 1772, youngest of many clnlaM^^^tbe Kei-rT 
John Coleridge, Vicar of the Parish and llean-Jlastcr of 
the Grammar School of Ottcry St. Hlary, in Devonshire. 
One of the poet’s elder brothers was the grandfather of 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge. Coleridgo’.s mother was a 
notable housewife, as -was needful in tlie mother of ten 
children, who had three more transmitted to her from her 
husband’s former wife. Coleridge’s father was a kindly 
and learned man, little sophisticated, and distinguishing 
himself now and then ])y comical acts of what is calhsl 
absence of mind. Cliarles Bullcr, aftcrwanls a judge, 
was one of his boys, and, when her husband’s life seemed 
to bo failing, had promised what help he could give to 
the anxious wife. Vlion his father died, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge was but eight years old, and Charles Dnller 
obtained for him his presentation to Christ’s Hos])ital. 
Coleridge’s mind delighted in far wandering over the 
fields of thought ; from a boy he took intense delight in 
dreamy speculation on the mysteries that lie around tlio 
life of man. From a boy also ho proved his subtleties of 
thought through what Charles Lamb called the “ deep 
and sweet intonations” of such speech as could come 
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only from a poet. 

From the Charterhouse, Coleridge went to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he soon won a gold medal for a 
Greek ode on the Slave Trade, but tlirough indolence he 
slipped into a hundred pounds of debt. The stir of the 
French Revolution was then quickening young minds 
into bold freedom of speculation, resentment against 
tyranny of custom, and yearning for a higher life in this 
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■world. Old opinions that familiarity had made to the 
multitude conventional "were for that reason distrusted 
and discarded. Coleridge no longer held his religious 
faith in the form taught by his father. He could not 
sign the Thirty-nine ijrticles, and felt his career closed 
at the University. His debt also pressed upon him 
heavily. After a long vacation with a burdened mind, 
in which one pleasant day of picnic gave occasion to his 
“ Songs of the Pixies,” Coleridge went back to Cambridge. 
But soon afterwards he -threw all up in despair. He re- 
solved to become lost to Ms friends, and find some place 
where he could earn in obscurity bare daily bread. He 
came to London, and then enlisted as a private in the 15th 
Light Dragoons. After four months he was discovered, 
Ms discharge was obtained, and he went back to Cam- 
bridge. 

But he had no career before Mm there, for his religious 
opinions then excluded belief in the doctrine of -the 
Trinity, and the Universities were not then open to 
Dissenters. A visit to Oxford brought Mm into relation 
with Robert Southey and fellow-students of Southey’s 
who were also touched with revolutionary ardour. Cole- 
ridge joined with them in -fhe resolve to leave the Old 
World and create a better in the New, as foimders of a 
Pantisocracy — an all-equal government-— on the banks of 
the Susquehannah. They would need -wives, and Southey 
knew of three good liberal-minded sisters at Bristol, one 
of them designed for Mmself ; her two sisters he recom- 
mended for as far as they would go. The chief promoters 
of the Pantisocracy removed to Bristol, and one of the 
thr ee sisters, Sarah Pricker, was married by Coleridge ; 
Southey marrying another, Edith ; while another pung 
Oxford enthusiast married the remaining Miss Pricker ; 
and so they made three pairs of future patriarchs and 
matriarchs. 

Nothing came of the Pantisocracy, for want of money 
to pay fares to the New World. Coleridge supported 
liimself by giving lectures, and in 1797 published Poems. 
They included Ms “ Religious Musmgs,” -wjMch contain 
expression of his fervent revolutionary hopes. Then he 
planned a weekly paper, the lFatc7ma7i,tha,t-was to carry 
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tlie lantern of pWlosopMc truth, and call the hour for 
those "who cared about the duties of the day. When only 
three or four hundred subscribers had been got together 
in Bristol, Coleridge resolved to travel from town to 
town in search of subscriptions. Wherever he went his 
eloquence prevailed ; and he came back with a very large 
subscription list. But the power of close daily work, by 
which alone Coleridge could carry out such a design, 
was not in him, and the Watchman only reached to its 
tenth number. 

Then Coleridge settled at Nether Stowey, by the 
Bristol Channel, partly for convenience of neighbourhood 
to Thomas Poole, from whom he could borrow at need. 
He had there also a yearly allowance from the Wedg- 
woods of Etruria, who had a strong faith in his future. 
From Nether Stowey, Coleridge walked over to make 
friends with Wordsworth- at Racedown, and the friend- 
ship there established caused Wordsworth and his sister 
to remove to the neighbourhood of Nether Stowey. Out 
of the relations with Wordsworth thus established came 
Coleridge’s best achievements as a poet, the “Ancient 
Mariner ” and “ Christabel.” The “ Ancient Mariner ” 
was finished, and was the chief part of Coleridge’s con- 
tribution to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” which the two friends 
published in 1798. “ Christabel,” being unfinished, was 
left unpublished until 1816. 

With help from the Wedgwoods, Coleridge went abroad 
with Wordsworth and his sister, left them' at Hamburg, 
and during fourteen months increased his familiarity 
with German. He came back in the late summer of 
1799, full of enthusiasm for Schiller’s last great work, 
his Wallenstein, which Coleridge had seen acted. The 
Camp had been first acted at Weimar on the 18th of 
October, 1798 ; the Piccolomini on the 30th of January, 
1799 ; and Wallenstein's Death on the 10th of the next 
following April. Coleridge, under the influence of fresh 
enthusiasm, rapidly completed for Messrs. Longman his 
translation of Wallenstem's Death into an English poem 
of the highest mark. 

Then followed a weakening of health. Coleridge 
earned fitfully as journalist ; settled at Keswick ; found 
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his tencTency to rheumatism increased by the damp of the 
Lake Country ; took a remedy containing opium, and 
began to acquire that taste for the excitement of opium 
which ruined the next years of his life. He was invited 
to Malta, for the benefit of the climate, by his friend, 
John Stoddart, who was there. At lilalta he made the 
acquaintance of the governor. Sir Alexander Ball, whose _ 
worth he celebrates in essays of the Friend, which are 
included under the title of “ A Sailor’s Fortune ” in this 
little volume. For a short time he acted as secretary to 
Sir Alexander, then returned- to the Lakes and planned 
his journal, the Friend, published at Penrith, of which 
the first number appeared on the 1st of August, 1809, 
the twenty-eighth and last towards the end of March, 
1810. 

Next followed six years of struggle to live as journalist 
and lecturer in London and elsewhere, while the habit of 
taking opium grew j'ear by year, and at last advanced 
from two quarts of laudanum a week to a pint a day. 
Coleridge put himself under voluntary restraint for a 
time with a Mr. Morgan at Caine. Finally he placed 
himself, in April, 1816 — the year of the publication of 
“ Christabel ” — with a surgeon at Highgate, Mr. Gillman, 
under whose friendly care he was restored to himself, 
and in whose house he died on the 25th of July, 1834. It 
was during this calm autumn of his life that Coleiudge, 
turning wholly to the higher speculations on philosophy 
and religion upon which his mind was chiefly fixed, a 
revert to the Church, and often actively antagonist to the 
opinions he had held for a few years, wrote his “ Lay Ser- 
mons,” and his “ Biographia Literaria,” and arranged also 
a volume of Essays of the Friend. He lectured on Shake- 
speare, wrote “ Aids to Eeflection,” and showed how his 
doubts were s;t at rest in these “ Confessions of an In- 
quiring Spirit,” which were first published in 1840, after 
Idieir writer’s death. 


H. M. 



Confessions op an Inquiring 
Spirit. 


LETTERS ON THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


LETTER I. 

My Dear Ebiend, 

I EMPLOYED tlie compelled and most tmvrelcome 
leisure of severe indisposition in reading The Confes- 
sions of a Fair Saint in Mr. Carlyle’s recent translation 
of the Wilhelm Meister, ■which might, I think, have 
been better rendered literally The Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul. This, acting in conjunction -with the 
concluding sentences of your letter, thre'w my thoughts 
inward on my own religious experience, and gave im- 
mediate occasion to the following Confessions of one 
who is neither fair nor saintly, but who, groaning 
under a deep sense of infirmity and manifold imper- 
fection, feels tlie want, the necessity, of religious sup- 
port ; who cannot afford to lose any the smallest but- 
tress, but who not only loves Truth even for itself, and 
when it reveals itself aloof from all interest, but who 
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loves it witli an indescribable awe, wbicb too often 
withdraws the genial sap of his activity from the 
columnar tnmk, the sheltering leaves, the bright and 
fragrant flower, and the foodfnl or medicinal fruitage, 
to the deep root, ramifying in obscm’ity and labyrin- 
thine way- winning — 

In darkness there to house unknoAvn, 

Far underground, 

Pierced by no sound 

Save such as live in Fancy’s ear alone, 

That listens for the uptom mandrake’s parting groan ! 

I should, perhaps, be a happier — at all events a more 
useful — man if my mind were otherwise constituted. 
But so it is, and even with regard to Christianity 
itself, like certain plants, I creep towards the light, 
even though it draw me away from the more nourishing 
warmth. Tea, I should do so, even if the light had 
made its way through a rent in the wall of the Temple. 
Glad, indeed, and grateful am I, that not in the Temple 
itself, but only in one or two of the side chapels, not 
essential to the edifice, and probably not coeval with 
it, have I found the light absent, and that the rent in 
the wall has but admitted the free light of the Temple 
itseK. 

I shall best commrmicate the state of my faith by 
taking the creed, or system of credenda, common to 
aU the Fathers of the Reformation — overlooking, as 
non-essential, the differences between the several Re- 
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formed Ohurclies, according to tlie five main classes or 
sections into ivliicli tlie aggregate distributes itself to 
my apprebension. I have then only to state the effect 
produced on my mind by each of these, or the quantum 
of recipiency and coincidence in myself relatively 
thereto, in order to complete my Confession of Faith. 

I, The Absolute ; the innominable Aurorrarup et 
Gatisa Sui, in -whose transcendent I Am, as the 
Ground, is whatever veHly is : — ^the Triune God, by 
whose IVord and Spirit, as the transcendent Cause, 
exists whatever suhstantially exists ; — God Almighty — 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, undmded, unconfounded, 
co-etemal. This class I designate by the word Srao-js. 

II. The Eternal Possibilities ; the actuality of 
which hath not its origin in God : Chaos spirituale : — 
ATrScrraffts, 

ni. The Creation and Formation’ of the heaven and 
earth by the Redemptive Word:— the Apostasy of 
Man : — the Redemption of Man : — the Incarnation of 
the Word in the Son of Man ; — ^the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection of the Son of Man : — ^the Descent of the 
Comforter : — Repentance (nerdvoia ) : — Regeneration : 
— Faith : — Prayer : — Grace : — Communion -with the 
Spirit : — Conflict ; — Self-abasement : — Assurance 
through the righteousness of Christ : — Spiritual 
Growth : — Love : — Discipline : — ^Perseverance : — Hope 
in death : — MerdaTacns — 'At/d(rTa<ris. 

IT. But these offers, gifts, and graces are not for 
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one, or for a few. They are offered to all. Even 
when tlie Gospel is preaclied to a single individual it 
is offered to him as to one of a great liousoliold. Not 
only man, hut, says St. Paul, the whole creation is in- 
cluded in the consequences of the PaU — avoaTaffem 
— so also in those of the change at tlie Eedemption — 
/xeraa-rderecaSy tcoX r^s avacrTacfios. We toO shall he 
raised in the Body. Christianity is fact no less than 
truth. It is spiritual, yet so as to ho historical ; and 
hetwoen these two poles there must likewise he a mid- 
point, in which tlie historical and spiritual meet. 
Cliristianity must have its histor}’ — a history of itself 
and likewise the history of its introduction, its spread, 
and its outward-hecoming ; and, ns the midpoint ahove- 
mentioned, a portion of these facts must he miraculous, 
that is, phenomena in nature that are heyond nature. 
Furthermore, the history of all historical nations must 
in some sense ho its history— in other words, all history 
must he pro-vddential, and this a pro^^deuce, a prepara- 
tion, and a looking forward to Christ. 

Here, then, we have fomr out of the five classes. 
And in all these the sky of my belief is serene, un- 
clouded by a doubt. Would In God that my faith, 
that faith which works on the vliole man, confirming 
and conforming, were hut in .iusi' proportion to my 
belief, to the full acquiescence of my intellect, and the 
deep consent of my conscience ! The very difficulties 
argue the truth of the whole scIkmuo and system for 
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my imderstaiiding, since I see plainly tliat so must the 
tratli appear, if it be tbe truth. 

V. But there is a Book of two parts, each part con- 
sisting of several books. • The first pai-t (I speak in 
the character of an uninterested critic or philologist) 
contains the relies of the literatui-e of the Hebrew 
people, wliile the Hebrew was still the living language. 
The second part comprises the writings, and, with one 
or two inconsiderable and doubtful exceptions, all the 
writings of the followers of Christ within the space of 
ninety years from the date of the Resurrection. I do 
not myself thi n k that any of these writings were com- 
posed as late as a.d. 120 ; but I wish to preclude aU 
dispute. This Book I resume as read, and yet unread 
— read and familiar to my mind in all parts, but which 
is yet to be perused as a whole, or rather a. work, cujtis 
iparticulas et sentmliolas omnes et singulas recognitu- 
rus sum, but the component integers of which, and 
their conspiration, I have yet to study. I take up 
this work with the purpose to read it for the first time 
as I should read any other work, as far at least as I 
can or dare. For I neither can, nor dare, throw ofi a 
strong and awful prepossession in its favour — certain 
as I am that a large part of the light and life, in and 
by which I see, love, and embrace the truths and the 
strengths co-organised into a living body of faith and 
knowledge in the four preceding classes, has been 
directly or indirectly derived to me from this sacred 
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■volume and unable to determine 'vrbat I do not o'we to 
its influences. But even on this account, and because 
it has these inalienable claims on my reverence and 
g'ratitude, I Trill not leave it in tbe po'wer of imbe- 
lievers to say that the Bible is for me only "what the 
Koran is for the deaf Tm*k, and the Vedas for the 
feeble and acc[uiescent Hindoo. Ko ; I ■will retire wji 
into tile 'mountain, and hold secret commune ■with my 
Bible above the contagious blastments of prejudice, 
and the fog-blight of selfish superstition. 'For fear 
hath torment. And what though ony reason be to the 
power and splendour of the Scriptures but as the re- 
flected and secondary shine of the moon compared ■witli 
the solar radiance ; yet the sun endures the occasional 
co-presence of the tmsteady orb, and leaving it visible 
seems to sanction the comparison. There is a Light 
higher than all, even the Word that was in the he- 
ginming; the Light, of which light itself is but the 
shechinah and cloudy tabernacle j the Word that is Light 
for every man, and life for as many as give heed to it. 
If between this Word and the ■written letter I shall any- 
where seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not 
conclude that such there actually is, nor on the other 
hand will I fall under the condemnation of them that 
would lie /o'!' God, but seek as I may, bo thankful for 
what I have — and wait. 

With such purposes, with such feelings, have I 
perused the books of the Old and Hew Testaments, 
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eacli book as a wbole, and also as an integi'al part. 
And need I say that I have met eveiywhere more or 
less copious sources of truth, and power, and purifying 
impulses, that I have foiind words for my inmost 
thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden 
griefs, and pleadings for my shame and my feebleness ? 
In short, whatever finds me, bears witness for itself 
that it lias proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from 
the same Spirit, which remaining in itself, yet regcne- 
rateth all other powers, and in all ages entering into 
holy souls, mafceth them friends of God, and prophets. 
(Wisd. rti.) And here, perhaps, I might have been 
content to rest, if I had not learned that, as a Christian, 
I cannot, must not, stand alone ; or if I luid not known 
that more than this was holden and required by the 
Fathers of the Reformation, and by the Churches col- 
lectively, since the Council of Nice at latest, the only 
exceptions being that doubtful one of the corrupt 
Romish Church implied, though not avowed, in its 
equalisation of the Apocryphal Books with those of 
the Hebrew Canon, and the irrelevant one of the few 
and obscm'e sects who acknowledge no historical 
Christianity. This somewhat more, in which Jerome, 
Augustine, Luther, and Hooker were of one and the 
same judgment, and less than which not one of them 
would have tolerated — ^would it fall within the scope of 
my present doubts and objections ? I hope it would 
not. Let only their general expressions be interpreted 
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by their treatment of the Scriptures in detail, and I 
dare confidently trust that it ■would not. For I can no 
more reconcile the doctrine •which startles my belief 
■with the practice and particular declarations of these 
great men, than ■with the con'vietions of my o'wn undei- 
standing and conscience. At all events — and I cannot 
too early or too earnestly guard against any misappre- 
hension of my meaning and purpose — ^let it be distinctly 
understood that my arguments and objections apply 
•exclusively to the following doctrine or dogma. To 
the opinions which individual dmnes have advanced 
in lieu of this doctrine, my only objection, as far as I 
object, is — that I do not understand them. The loro- 
cise enunciation of this doctrine I defer to the com- 
mencement of the next Letter. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

My Deae Feiend, 

In my last Letter I said that in the Bible there 
is more that finds me than I have experienced in all 
other books put together ; that the words of the Bible 
find me at greater depths of my being ; and that what- 
ever finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence 
of its ha-^ing proceeded from the Holy Spirit. But 
the doctrine in question requires me to believe that 
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not only u'liat finds me, fiut that all tliat exists in the 
sacred volnme, and which I am bound to find therein, 
was — ^not alone inspired by, that is composed by, men 
under the actuating influence of the Holy Spirit, but 
likewise — dictated by an Infallible intelligence ; that 
the writers, each and aU, were divinely informed as 
well as inspired. How here all evasion, aU excuse, is 
cut off. An infallible intelligence extends to all 
things, physical no less than spiritual. It may convey 
the truth in any one of the three possible languages — 
that of sense, as objects appear to the beholder on this 
earth ; or that of science, which supposes the beholder 
placed in the centre ; or that of philosophy, which 
resolves both into a supersensual reality. But which- 
ever be chosen — and it is obvious that the incom- 
patibility exists only between -the fii’st and second, 
both of them being indifierent and of equal value to 
the third — ^it must bo employed consistently ; for an 
infallible intelligence must intend to be intelligible, 
and not to deceive. And, moreover, wMchever of 
these three languages be chosen, it must be translatable 
into truth. Bor this is the very essence of the doc- 
trine, that one and the same intelligence is speaking 
in the unity of a person; which unity is no more 
broken by the diversity of the pipes through which 
it makes itself audible, than is a' tune by the different 
instruments on which it is played by a consummate 
musician, equally perfect in all. One instrument may 
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be more capacious than another, but as far as its com- 
pass extends, and in what it sounds forth, it will be 
true to the conception of the master. I can conceive 
no softening here which would not nullify the doctrine, 
and convert it to a cloud for each man’s fancy to shift 
and shape at will. And this doctrine, I confess, plants 
the vineyard of the Word with thorns for me, and 
places snares in its pathways. These may be delusions 
of an evil spirit; but ere I so harshly question the 
seeming angel of light — my reason, I mean, and moral 
sense in conjunction with my clearest knowledge — I 
must inquire on what authority this doctrine rests. And 
what other authority dares a truly catholic Christian 
admit as coercive in the final decision, but the de- 
clarations of the Book itself — though I should not, 
without struggles, and a trembling reluctance, gainsay 
even a universal tradition ? 

I return to the Book. With a full persuasion of 
soul respecting aU the articles of the Cliristian Faith, 
as contained in the first four classes, I receive willingly 
also the truth of the history, namely, that the Word of 
the Lord did come to Samuel, to Isaiah, to others; 
and that the words which gave utterance to the same 
are faithfully recorded. But though the origin of the 
words, even as of the miraculous acts, be supernatural, 
yet the former once uttered, the latter once having taken 
thoir place among the phenomena of the senses, the 
faithful recording of the same does not of itself imply. 
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or seem to require, any supernatural working, other than 
as all truth and goodness are snch. In the hooks of 
Moses, and once or twice in the prophecy of Jeremiah, 
I find it indeed asserted that not only the words were 
given, hut the recording of the same enjoined hy the 
special command of God, and doubtless executed imder 
the special guidance of the Divine Spirit. As to all 
such passages, therefore, there can he no dispute ; and 
all others in which the words are hy the sacred 
historian declared to have heen the Word of the Lord 
supBmaturally communicated, I receive as such with 
a degree of confidence proportioned to the confidence 
required of me hy the writer himself, and to the 
claims he himself makes on my belief. 

Let us, therefore, remove aU such passages, and take 
each hook hy itself ; and I repeat that I believe the writer 
in whatever he himself relates of his own authority, 
and of its oiugin. But I cannot find any such claim, 
as the doctrine in question supposes, made hy these 
writers, explicitly or by implication. On the con 
trary, they refer to other documents, and in all points 
express themselves as sober-minded and veracious 
writers under ordinary circumstances are known to 
do. But perhaps they bear testimony, the successor 
to his predecessor P Or some one of the number has 
left it on record, that hy special inspiration 7ie was 
commanded to declare the plenary inspiration of all 
the rest ? The passages which can without violence he 
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appealed to as substantiating tbe latter position are so 
few, and these so incidental — the conclusion drawn 
from them involving likewise so obviously a petitio 
principii, namely, the supernatural dictation, word by 
word, of the book in which the question is found 
(for, until this is established, the utmost that such a 
text can prove is the current belief of the writer’s 
age and country concerning the character of the books 
then called the Scriptures)— that it cannot but seem 
strange, and assimedly is against all analogy of Gospel 
revelation, that such a doctrine — which, if true, must 
be an article of faith, and a most important, yea, 
essential article of faith — should be left thus faintly, 
thus obscurely, and, if I may so say, dbiianeoushj, de- 
clared and enjoined. The time of the formation and 
closing of the Canon unknown ; — the selectors and com- 
pilers unknown, or recorded by known fabulists ; — 
and (more perplexing still) the belief of the Jewish 
Church — the belief, I mean, common to the J ews of 
Palestine and their more cultivated brethren in Alex- 
andria (no reprehension of which is to be found in the 
New Testament) — concerning the nature and import 
of the BeoTTfevcrTta attributed to the precious remains of 
their Temple Library ; — ^these circumstances are such, 
especially the last, as in effect to evacuate the tenet, 
of which I am speaking, of the only meaning in which 
it practically means anything at all tangible, steadfast, 
or obligatory. In infallibility, there are no degrees. 
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The power of the High and Hoi}' One is one and the 
same, whether the sphere which it fills ho larger or 
smaller; — the area traversed by a comet, or the oracle 
of the house, the holy place beneath the wings of the 
cherubim; — the Pentateuch of the Legislator, who 
drew near to the thick darkness where God was, and 
who spake in the cloud whence the thundoriugs and 
lightnings came, and whom God answered by a voice ; 
or but .a letter of thirteen vci'scs from the .aileclionato 
Elder to the elect lady and her children, whom he loved 
in the truth. But at no period was this the judgment 
of the Jewish Church respecting all the canonical 
books. To Moses alone— to Moses in the recording no 
less than in the receiving of the Law — and to all and 
every part of the five oooks called the Books of Moses, 
the Jewish doctors of the generation before, and 
coeval with, the apostles, assigned that unmodified and 
absolute theopneusty which our divines, in words at 
least, attribute to the Canon collectively. In fact it 
was from the Jewish B.abbis — who, in opposition to 
the Christian scheme, contended for a perfection in 
the revelation by Moses, which neither required nor 
endured any addition, and who strained their fancies 
in expressing the transcendency of the books of Moses, 
in aid of their opinion — that the founders of the 
doctrine borrowed their notions and phrases respect- 
ing the Bible throughout. Remove the metaphorical 
drapery from the doctrine of the Oabbalists, and it 
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will be found to contain tbe only intelligible and con- 
sistent idea of that plenary inspiration, which later 
divines extend to all the canonical books ; as thus : — 
“The Pentateuch is but one Word, even the "Word of 
God ; and the letters and articulate sounds, by which 
this Word is communicated to our human apprehen- 
sions, are likewise divinely communicated.” 

Now, for ‘Pentateuch’ substitute ‘Old and New 
Testament,’ and then I say that this is the doctrine 
which I reject as superstitious and unscriptural. And 
yet as long as the conceptions of the revealing Woixi 
and the inspiring Spirit are identified and confounded, 
I assert that whatever says less than this, says little 
more than nothing. For how can absolute infallibility 
be blended with fallibility ? Where is the infallible 
criterion ? How can infallibile truth be infallibly 
conveyed in defective and fallible expressions P The 
Jewish teachers confined this miraculous character to 
the Pentateuch. Between the Mosaic and the Pro- 
phetic inspiration they asserted such a difference as 
amounts to a diversity ; and between both the one and 
the other, and the remaining books comprised under 
the title of Hagiographa, the interval was still wider, 
and the inferiority in kind, and not only in degree, 
was imequh’’ocally expressed. If we take into account 
the habit, universal with the Hebrew doctors, of re- 
ferring all excellent or extraordinary things to the 
great First Cause, without mention of the. proximate 
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and instrumental causes — a striking illustration of 
wMcli may be obtained by comparing tbe narratives of 
tlie same event in the Psalms and in the historical 
books ; and if 'we further reflect that the distinction of 
the providential and the miraculous did not enter into 
their forms of thinking — at all events not into their 
mode of conveying their thoughts — the language of 
the JeTvs respecting the Hagiographa will be found to 
differ little, if at all, from that of religious persons 
among ourselves, when speaking of an author abound- 
ing in gifts, stirred up by the Holy Spirit, writing- 
under the influence of special grace, and the like. 

But it forms no part of my present purpose to 
discuss the point historically, or to speculate on the 
formation of either Canon. Rather, such inquiries are 
altogether alien from the great object of my pursuits 
and studies, which is to convince myself and others 
that the Bible and Christianity are their own sufficient 
e-sddence. But it concerns both my character and my 
peace of mind to satisfy unprejudiced judges that if 
my present con-vdctions should in all other respects 
be found consistent with the faith and feelings of a. 
Christian — and if in many and those important points 
they tend to secure that faith and to deepen those 
feelings — the words of the Apostle, rightly interpreted, 
do not require their condemnation. Enough, if what 
has been stated above respecting the general doctrine 
of the Hebrew masters, under whom the Apostle was 
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Iji’ed, shall remove any misconceptions that might pre- 
vent the right interpretation of his words. PareweU. 


LhJTTER III. 

Mt Dear Friend, 

Having- in the former two Letters defined the 
■doctrine which I reject, I am now to communicate the 
views that I would propose to substitute in its place. 

Before, however, I attempt to lay down on the theo- 
logical chart the road-place to which my bark has 
diifted, and to mark the spot and circumscribe tlie 
space within wliich I swing at anchor, let me first 
thank you for, and then attempt to answer, the ob- 
jections or at least the questions — which you have 
urged upon me. 

“ The present Bible is the Canon to which Christ 
and the Apostles referred P ” 

Doubtless. 

“ And in terms which a Christian must tremble to 
tamper with ? ” 

Yea. The expressions are as direct as strong; and 
.a true believer will neither attempt to divert nor dilute 
their strength. 

“ Tlie doctrine which is considered as the orthodox 
\fiew seems the obvious and most natural interpretation 
of the text in question p ” 
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Tea, and nay. To those whose minds are pre- 
possessed hy the doctrine itself — who from earliest 
childhood have always meant this doctrine hy the very 
word Bible — ^the doctrine being but its exposition and 
paraphrase — Tea. In such minds the words of onr 
Lord and the declarations of St. Paul can awaken no 
other sense. To those on the other hand who find the 
doctrine senseless and self-confuting, and who take np 
the Bible as they do other books, and apply to it the 
same rules of interpretation — ^Hay. 

And, lastly, he who, like myself, recognises in. 
neither of the two the state of his own mind— who 
cannot rest in the former, and feels, or fears, a pre- 
sumptuous spirit in the negative dogmatism of the 
latter — ^lie has his answer to seek. But so far I dare 
hazard a reply to the question — In what other sense 
can the words be interpreted ? — beseeching you, how- 
ever, to take what I am about to offer but as an 
attempt to delineate an arc of oscillation — ^that the 
eulogy of St. Paul is in nowise contravened by the 
opinion to which I incline, who fully believe the Old. 
Testament collectively, both in the composition and in 
its preservation, a great and precious gift of Pro- 
vidence ; — who find in it all that the Apostle describes, 
and who more than believe that all which the Apostle 
spoke of was of Divine inspiration, and a blessing in- 
tended for as many as are in communion with the 
Spirit through all ages. And I freely confess that my 
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Tvliole heart would turn away with an angry im- 
patience from the cold and captious mortal who, the 
moment I had been pouring out the love and gladness 
of my soul — while book after hook, law, and truth, 
and example, oracle, and lovely hymn, and choral song 
of ten thousand thousands, and accepted prayers of 
saints and prophets, sent back, as it were, from heaven, 
like doves, to he let loose again with a new freight of 
spiritual joys and griefs and necessities, were passing 
across my memory — at the first pause of my voice, and 
whilst my countenance was still speaking — should ask 
me whether I was thinking of the Book of Esther, or 
meant particularly to include the first six chapters of 
Daniel, or verses 6 — 20 of the 109th Psalm, or the last 
verse of the 137th Psalm? "Would any conclusion of 
this sort he drawn in any other analogous case ? In 
the course of my lectures on Dramatic Poetry, I, in 
half a score instances, referred my auditors to the 
precious volume before me — Shakespeare — and spoke 
enthusiastically, both in general and with detail of 
particular beauties, of the plays of Shakespeare, as in 
all their kinds, and in relation to the purposes of the 
writer, excellent. Would it have been fair, or accord- 
ing to the common u«age and understanding of men, to 
have inferred an intention on my part to decide the 
question respecting Titus Andronicus, or the larger 
portion of the three parts of Henry VI. ? Would not 
every genial mind understand by Sliakespeare that 
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nuitj or total impression comprising and resulting 
from tlie thousandfold several and particular emotions 
of delight, admiration, gratitude excited by his works ? 
But if it be answered, “ Aye ! but we must not in- 
terpret St. Paul as we may and should interpret any 
other honest and intelligent writer or speaker,” — then, 
I say, this is the vei*y jjetitio principH of which I 
complain. 

Still less do the words of our Lord apply against 
my view. Have I not declared — do I not begin by 
declaring — that whatever is referred by the sacred 
penman to a direct communication from God, and 
wherever it is' recorded that the subject of the history 
had asserted himself to have received this or that com- 
mand, this or that information or assurance, from a 
superhuman Intelligence, or whore the •writer in his 
omi'porson, and in the character of an liistorian, relates 
tliat the word of the Lord came unto priest, prophet, 
chieftain, or other indi-ddual — have I not declared that 
I receive the same 'with full belief, and admit its in- 
appellablc authority ? "Who more convinced than I am 
— who more anxious to impress that conviction on the 
minds of others — that the Law and the Prophets speak 
throughout of Christ? That all the intermediate 
applications and realisations of the words are but types 
and repetitions — translations, as it were, from the lan- 
guage of letters and articulate sounds into the language 
of events and symbolical persons ? 
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And here again let me recur to the aid of analogy 
Suppose a life of Sir Thomas More by his son-in-laiv, 
or a life of Lord Bacon by his chaplain ; that a part of 
the records of the Court of Chancery belonging to these 
periods Trere lost; that in Roper’s or in Ra-vrley’s 
biographical work there were preserved a series of 
dicta and judgments attributed to these illustrious 
Chancellors, many and important specimens of their 
table discourses, with large extracts from works 
written by them, and from some that are no longer 
extant. Let it be supposed, too, that there are no 
grounds, internal or exteimal, to doubt either the moral, 
intellectual, or circumstantial competence of the bio- 
graiihers. Suppose, moreover, that wherever the 
opportunity existed of collating their documents and 
quotations with the records and works still preserved, 
the former were found substantially correct and faith- 
ful, the few differences in nowise altering or dis- 
turbing the spirit and purpose of the paragraphs in 
which they were found; and that of what was not 
collatable, and to which no test ab extra could be 
applied, the far larger part bore witness in itseK of the 
same spirit and origin ; and that not only by its cha- 
racteristic features, but by its surpassing excellence, it 
rendered the chances of its having had any other author 
than the giant-mind, to whom the biographer ascribes it, 
small indeed ! Now, from the nature and objects of my 
pursuits, I have, we will suppose, frequent occasion to 
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refer to one or other of those works ; for example, to 
flawley’s Dicta et Facta Francisci de Verulam. At one 
time I might refer to the work in some such words as — 
“ Remember wliat Francis of Verulam said or judged; ” 
or, “ If you believe not me, yet believe Lord Bacon.” 
At another time I might take the running title of the 
volume, and at another the name of the biographer ; — 
“ Turn to your Rawley ! Be will set you right; ” or, 
” There you wiU find a depth which no research will 
over exhaust ; ” or whatever other strong expression 
my sense of Bacon’s greatness and of the intrinsic 
worth and the value of the proofs and specimens of 
that gi'eatness, contained and preserved in that volume, 
would excite and justify. But let my expressions be 
as vivid and unqualified as the most sanguine tempera- 
ment over inspired, would any man of sense conclude 
from them that I meant — and meant to make others 
believe — that not only each and all of’ these anecdotes, 
adages, decisions, extracts, incidents, had been dictated, 
word by word, by Lord Bacon ; and that all Rawley’s 
own observations and inferences, all the connectives 
and disjunctives, all the recollections of time, place, 
and circumstance, together with the order and suc- 
cession of the narrative, were in like manner dictated 
and revised by tbe spirit of the deceased Chancellor ? 
The answer will be — must be — Ro man in his senses! 
“ No man in his senses — in this instance ; but in that 
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of the Bible it is quite otherwise; for (I take it as an 
admitted point that) it is quite otherwise ! ” 

And here I renounce any advantage I might obtain 
for my argument by restricting the application of our 
Lord’s and the Apostle s words to the Hebrew Canon. 

I admit the justice — I have long felt the full force of 
the remark — “ We have all that the occasion allowed.” 
And if the same awful authority does not apply so 
directly to the Evangelical and Apostolical writings 
as to the Hebrew Canon, yet the analogy of faith 
justifies the transfer. If the doctrine be less decisively 
Scriptural in its application to the Hew Testament or 
the Christian Canon, the temptation to doubt it is like- 
wise less. So at least we are led to infer; since in 
point of fact it is the apparent or imagined contrast, 
the diversity of spirit which sundi-y individuals have 
believed themselves to find in the Old Testament and 
in the Gospel, that has given occasion to the doubt ; 
—and, in the heart of thousands who yield a faith of 
acquiescence to the contrary, and find rest in their 
humility— supplies fuel to a fearful wish that it were 
permitted to make a distinction. 

But, lastly, you object that— even granting that ho 
coercive, positive reasons for the belief — ^no direct and 
not inferred assertions— of the plenaiy inspiration of 
the Old and Hew Testament, in the generally received 
import of the term, could be adduced, yet— in behalf 
of a fioctrine so catholic, and during so long a sue- 
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liad reeeiTed from Jabin or Sisera ? In o ; slao liad 
dwelt under her ^lalm tree in the depth of the moun- 
tain. But she was a mother in Israel : and with a 
mother’s heart, and with the Tehemency of a mother’s 
and a patriot's lore, she had shot the iiglitof love from 
her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her 
lips, on the people that had jeoparded their lives unto 
the death against the oppressors ; and the bitterness, 
awakened and borne aloft b}'- the same love, she pre- 
cipitated in curses on the selfish and coward recreants 
who came not to the help of the Lord, to the help o f 
the Lord, against the mighty. As long as I have the 
image of Deborah before my eyes, and Avhile I throw 
myseK back into the age, country, circumstances, of 
this Hebrew Bonduca in the not yet tamed chaos of 
the spiritual creation ; — as long as I contemplate the 
impassioned, high-souled, heroic woman in all the pro- 
minence and individuality of will and character, — I 
feel as if I were among the first ferments of the great 
affections — the proplastic waves of the microcosmic 
chaos, swelling up against — and yet towards — ^the out- 
spread wings of the dove that lies brooding on the 
troubled waters. So long aU is well, — aU replete with 
instruction and example. In the fierce and inordinate 
I am made to know and be grateful for the clearer and 
purer radiance which shines on a Christian’s (paths, 
neither blunted by the preparatory veil, nor crimsoned 
in its struggle through the all-enwrapping mist of the 
B— d9 
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V, 'Grid’s ignoraiico : Tv'liilst in the scIf-Gblivioii of theso 
heroes of the Old Tesfament, their elevation above all 
lov- and individual interests,— above all, in tlio entire 
and vehement doA'otiou of their total being to tlie 
service of their diviuo Master, I find .a lesson of 
Imniility, a ground of humiliation, and a shaming, yet 
rousing, examine of faith and fc.alty. But lot me omu' 
bo persuaded that all those hcart-a\valccning utterances 
of hum.an lioarts of men of like faculties and passions 
with m3'solf, mourning, rejoicing, suffering, triumph- 
ing— are but as a Divina Commedia of a superhuman 
—0 boar with mo, if I say— Ventriloquist ;— tliat tho 
ro,val harper, to whom I h.avc so often submitted my- 
self as a many-stringed instrument for his firo-tipt 
fingers to traverse, while every several nerve of 
omor.iou, passion, thought, that thrids tho flosh-and- 
blood of our common humanity, responded to the 
touch, — that this sioeet Psalmist of Israel was himself 
as more an instrumont as his harp, an automaton poet, 
mourner, and supplicant;— all is gone,- all sjunpathy, 
it least, and all example. I listen in awe and fear, 
but likewise in perplexity and confusion of .spirit. 

Yet one oilier instance, and let this be tho crucial 
tost of the doctrine. S.ay that tho Book of Jol) 
throughout was diclatcd bj- an infallilile intolligonco. 
Tlicn ro-peruso llic book, and .sfill, as you proceed, trj 
to a^iply tho Icnet; tiy if 3-011 can even attach any 
uciiso or semblance of moaning to tho .specclics whicli 
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you are reading. What ! were the hollou' truisms, the 
unsufficing half-truths, the false assumptions and 
malignant insinuations of the supercilious bigots, who 
corruptly defended the truth : — were the impressiTe 
facts, the piercing outcries, the pathetic appeals, and 
the close and powerful reasoning with which the poor 
sufferer-smarting at once from his wounds, and from 
the oil of vitriol which the orthodox liars for God were 
dropping into them— impatiently, but uprightly and 
holily, controverted this truth, while in will and in 
spirit he clung to it ;— were both dictated by an in- 
fallible intelligence P— iJas ! if I may judge from the 
manner in which both indiscriminately are recited, 
quoted, appealed to, preached upon by the roidiniers 
of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that they think so. 
—or rather, without thinking, take for granted that so 
they are to think ; — the more readily, perhaps, because 
the so thinking supersedes the necessity of aU after- 
thought. Farewell. 


LETTEE 
My Dear Friend, 

You reply to the conclusion of my Letter : 
“ What have we to do with routiniers ? Quid mihi mr/i 
ho')minculis xnitataputide repuf antibus ? Let nothings 
count for nothing, and the dead bury the dead ! Who 
but such ever imderstood the tenet in this sense ? ” 
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In wliat sense tlien, I I'ejoin, do others understand 
it ? If, uritli exception of tlie passages already excepted, 
namely, the recorded u'ords of God — concerning -which 
no Christian can hawe donht or scruple, — the tenet in 
this sense he inapplicable to- the Scripture, destructiyc 
of its noblest purposes, and contradictory to its o-wn 
express declarations, — again and again I ask : — What 
am I to substitute ? What other sense is conceivable 
that does not destroy the doctrine which it professes to 
interpret — that does not convert it into its own nega- 
tive ? As if a geometrician should name a sugar-loaf 
an ellipse, adding — “By which term I here mean a 
cone ; ” — and then justify the misnomer on the pretext 
that the ellipse is among the conic sections ! And yet 
— notwithstanding the repugnancy of the doctrine, in 
its unqualified sense, to Scripture, Reason, and 
Common Sense theoretically, while to all practical uses 
it is intractable, unmalleable, and altogether unprofit- 
able — notwithstanding its irrationality, and in the face 
of your expostulation, grounded on the palpableness of 
its irrationality, — I must still avow my belief that, 
however flittingly and unsteadily, as through a mist, 
it is the doctrine which the generality of our popular 
di-vines receive as orthodox, and this the sense which 
they attach to the words. 

Bor on what other ground can I account for the 
vdiimsical subintelligiturs of our numerous harmonists 
— for the curiously inferred facts, the inventive cir- 
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cnmshniifial detail, tlic coinpleinoiilal and sii])pl('- 
lueDtal histoiy wliicli, in tlio nfiei- silt-nee of all 
historians and absence of all historical docnnienf •<. 
they bring to light by mere force of logic ? And all 
to do mvay some half score a]>pnrent. disercjianeies in 
the chronicles and memoirs of the Old and New Testa- 
ments — discrepancies so analogous to what is found in 
all other narratives of the same story ly several 
narrators— so analogous to what is fonnd in all other 
Icnown and trusted histories by contemporarv his- 
torians, when they are collated with each other (nav. 
not seldom when either historian is compared with 
liiinself), as to form in the eyes of all competent 
judges a characteristic mark of the genuineness, in- 
dependency, and (if I may apply the word to a book), 
the veracionsnoss of each several document; a mark, 
the absence of which would warrant a sus])i(;iou of 
collusion, invention, or at best of servile transcription; 
discrepancies so trifling in circumstajico and import, 
that, although in some instances it is highly probable, 
and in all instances, perhaijs, possible that they are 
only apparent and reconcilable, no wise man would 
care a staAv whether tho}' were real or apparent, recon- 
ciled or left in liarinless and friendly variance. "What, 

I ask, could have induced learned and intelligent 
divines to adopt or sanction subterfuges, which 
neutralising the ordinary criteria of full or defective 
o^ddence in historical documents, would, taken as a, 
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general rule, render all collation and cross-examination 
of written records ineffective, and obliterate tbe main 
character by which authentic histories are distin- 
guished from those traditional tales, which each 
successive reporter enlarges and fashions to his own 
fancy and purpose, and every different edition of 
which more or less contradicts the other ? AUow me 
to create chasms ad libitum,, and ad libitum to fill 
them up with imagined facts and incidents, and I 
would almost undertake to harmonise Falstaff’s 
account of the rogues in buckram into a coherent and 
consistent naiTative. What, I say, could have 
tempted grave and pious men thus to disturb the 
foundation of the Temple, in order to repair a petty 
breach or rat-hole in the wall, or fasten a loose stone 
or two in the outer court, if not an assumed necessity 
arising out of the peculiar character of Bible history ? 

The substance of the syllogism, by which their pro- 
cedure was justified to their own minds, can be no 
other than this. That, without which two assertions— 
both of which must be alike true and correct — would 
contradict each other, and consequently be, one or 
both, false or incorrect, must itself be true. But 
every word and syllable existing in the original text 
of the Canonical Books, from the Cherethi and 
Phelethi of David to the name in the copy of a family 
register, the site of a town, or the course of a river, 
were dictated to the saci^ed amamwnsis by an infal- 
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lible intelligence. Here there can bo neither more nor 
less. Important or unimportant gives no ground of 
difference; and the nmnher of the vriters as little. 
The secretaries maj'' have been many — the historian 
was one and the same, and he infallible. This is the 
minor of the syllogism, and if it could be loroved, the 
conclusion would be at least plausible ; and there 
would be but one objection to the procedure, namely, 
its uselessness. For if it had been proved already , 
what need of inoving it over again, and by means— 
the removal, namely, of apparent contradictions — 
which the infallible Author did nob think good to 
employ ? But if it have not been proved, what l)o- 
comes of the argument which derives its whole force 
and legitimacy from the assumption ? 

In fact, it is clear that the harmonists and their 
admirers held and understood the doctrine litei allj . 
And must not that divine likewise have so imderstood 
it, who, in answer to a question conceruiug the trans- 
cendant blessedness of Jael, and the righteousness of 
the act, in which she inhospitably, treacherously, 
perfidiously murdered sleep, the confiding sleep, 
closed the controversy by observing that he wanted 
no better morality than that of the Bible, and no other 
proof of an action’s being imaiseworthy than that the 
Bible had declared it worthy to be praised ?— an ob- 
servation, as applied in this instance, so slanderous to 
the morality and moral spirit of the Bible as to be 
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inexplicable, except as a conseqnejico of tho doctrine 
in dispute. But let a man be once fully persuaded 
that there is no dilfereuce between tho two positions : 
“ Tlie Bible contains the religion revealed by God,” 
and “ Whatever is contained in the Bible is religion, 
and was revealed by God,” and that whatever can bo 
said of tho Bible, collectively taken, may and must bo 
said of each and every sentence of tho Bible, taken for 
and by itself, and I no longer wonder at these para- 
doxes. I only object to tho inconsistency of those who 
profess the same belief, and yet alfcet to look down 
with a contemptuous or compassionate smile on J ohu 
Wesley for rejecting tlio Coiiernican system as incom- 
patible therewith; or who exclaim “Wonderful!” 
when they hear that Sir Matthew Hale sent a crazy 
old woman to the gallows in honour of tho Witch of 
Endor. In tho latter instance it might, I admit, liavo 
been an erroneous (though even at this day tho all but 
universally received) interpretation of tho word, whicli 
wo liave rendered by witch ; but I challenge these 
divines and their adlicrents to establish tho compati- 
bilit}' of a belief in tho modei-n astronomy and natural 
philosophy with their and Wesley’s doctrine respecting 
the inspired troriptures, witliout reducing tho doctrine 
itself to a plaything of wax; or rather to a half- 
inflated bladder, which, when tho contents are rarefied 
in tho heat of rhetorical generalities, swells out round, 
and without a crease or wrinkle ; but bring it into tho 
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cool tomporature of parficnlars, and you may pros'-, 
and as it -wero except, ndiat part you lilco— .so it bo I)ut 
one ijart at a time — bot\ycen your thumb and fin, tier. 

Noiv, I pray j-ou, udiicli is Ibo more lioncst. na;. . 
■\vliicb the more rovcu'cntia] proceeding — to i)la3- at fa'-: 
and loose in tliis ma}-, or to say at once, “ See liere, in 
these several -(vritings one and tlic same Holy Spirit, 
now sanctifying a chosen vessel, and fitting it for tin' 
reception of heavenly truths pi-occeding immcdiatclv 
from the mouth of God, and elsewhere working in 
frail and fallible men like ourselves, and like oui'selves 
instructed by God’s woi-d and laws.®” Tho fir.st 
Christian martyr had tho form and features of an 
ordinar)’- man, nor arc wc taught to believe that tho.s;' 
features wero miracnlousl}- transfigured into super- 
human symmetry ; but he being filled wiih ihc llolg 
Ghost, they that loohed steadfastly on him, saw his 
face as it had been the faec of an angel. Even so has 
it ever been, and so it ever will be with aU who with 
humble hearts and a rightlj' disposed spirit scan tho 
sacred volume. And they who read it with an evil 
heart of unbelief and an alien spirit, what boots for 
them the assertion that cveiy seuteneo was miracu- 
lously communicated to tho nominal author by God 
himself ? Will it not rather present additional temp- 
tations to tho unhapp)’- scoffers, and furnish them with 
a pretext of self -justification ? 

When, in my third letter, I first echoed the question 
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"W^Iiy sliould I not P ” tlio answers came crowding on 
iny mind. I am Avell content, however, to have merely 
suggested the main points, in proof of the positive 
harm which, both historically and spiritually, our 
religion sustains from this doctrine. Of minor im- 
portance, yet not to be overlooked, are the forced and 
fantastic interpretations, the arbitrary allegories and 
mystic expansions of proper names, to which this in- 
discriminate Bibliolatry furnished fuel, spark, and 
wind. A still greater evil, and less attributable to 
the visionary humour and weak judgment of the 
individual expositors, is the literal rendering of Scrip- 
ture in passages, which the number and variety of 
images employed in different places to express one 
and the same verity, plainly mark out for figurative. 
And lastly, add to all these the strange — in all other 
writings unexampled — practice of bringing together 
into logical dependency detached sentences from books 
composed at the distance of centuries, nay, sometimes 
a millennium from each other, under different dispen- 
sations, and for different objects. Accommodations 
of elder Scriptural phrases — that favourite ornament 
and garnish of J ewish eloquence ; incidental allusions 
to popular notions, traditions, apologues (for example, 
the dispute between the Devil and the archangel 
Michael about the body of Moses, Jude 9) ; fancies 
and anachronisms imported from the synagogue of 
Alexandria into Palestine, by or together with the 
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Septnngint. version, nnd applied ns more nr^unicnfa ad 
homines (for example, tlie delivery of ilie Law liy Urn 
disposition of angels, Aci-^ vii. So, Gal. iii. IP. ITeb. ii. 
2), — llioso, defaelied from llieir eonjexl, and, eontrary 
to tlio intention of tlie saered writer, first rai-^cd into 
independent ilicscs, nnd then bronght togi'tlier to jim- 
duco or sanction some new credendum for wliieJi 
neither separately eonld have furnished a pretence! 
B}’ this strange mosaic. Scripture texts liave been 
worked np into jiassable likenesses of purgatory, 
Popery, the Inquisition, and other monstrous abuses. 
But would yon have a Protestant instance of tlie 
superstitious use of Scripture arising out of this 
dogma? Passing by the Cabbala of the ITutehin- 
soninn School as the dotage of a few weak-minded in- 
dividuals, I refer you to Bishop Hneket’s sermons on 
tho Incarnation. And if you havn read tho .^anu' 
author’s life of Archbi.shoji Williams, nnd have seen 
.and felt (as every reader of this hitler work must se(> 
and feel) his talent, learning, .acuteness, nnd robust 
good sense, you will have no difiie.ulty in determining- 
the quality .and chai-actnr of a dogma which could 
engraft such fruits on such a tree. 

It will perhaps appear a paradox if, after all those 
reasons, I should avow that they weigh loss in my 
mind against tho doctrine, than the motives usually 
assigned for maintaining and cn-joining it. Such, for 
instance, are the arguments dr.a\vn from the antici- 
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pated loss and damage that -would result from its 
ahaudoument ; as that it -would depri-ve the Christian 
-\vorld of its only infallible arbiter in questions of 
faith and duty, suppress the only common and inap- 
pellable tribunal ; that the Bible is the only religions 
bond of union and ground of unity among Protestants 
and the like. For the confutation of this -whole 
reasoning, it might be sufficient to ask : Has it pro- 
duced these effects? Would not the contrary state- 
ment be nearer to the fact P What did the Churches of 
tlie first four centuries hold on this point ? To -what 
did they attribute the rise and multiplication of 
heresies? Can any learned and candid Protestant 
affirm that there existed and exists no ground for 
the charges of Bossuet and other eminent Romish 
divines ? It is no easy matter to kno-w ho-w to handlo 
a party maxim, so framed, that -with the exception oi 
a single -word, it expresses an important truth, but 
■which by means of that -word is made to convey a 
most dangerous error. 

The Bible is the ax^pointed conservatory, an indis- 
pensable criterion, and a continual source and support 
of true befief . But tliat the Bible is the sole source ; 
that 'it not only contains, but constitutes, the Christian 
Religion ; that it is, in short, a Creed, consisting -wholly 
of articles of Faith; that consequently we need no rule, 
help, or guide, spiritual or historical, to teach us what 
parts are and what are not articles of Faith— all being 
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such — and the differenco hchveen tho Bible and the 
Creed being this, that the clauses of tho latter are all 
unconditionally necessary to salvation, but those of the 
former conditionally so, that is, as soon as tho words 
are kno^vn to exist in any one of the canonical books ; 
and that, under this limitation, the belief is of tlio same 
necessity in both, and not at all aiiectcd by the 
greater or lesser importance of the matter to bo bo- 
lioved; — this scheme differs widely from the preceding, 
though its adherents often make use of tho same words 
in expressing their belief. And this latter seneme, I 
assert, was brouglit into currency by and in favour of 
those by whom the operation of grace, tho aids of the 
Spirit, the necessity of rcgenertition, tho corruption of 
our nature, in short, all tho peculiar and spiritual mys- 
teries of the Gospel were e.xplained and diluted away. 

And how have these men treated this very Biblo? 
I, w'ho indeed prize and reverence this sacred library, 
as of all outward means and conservatives of Christian 
faith and practice the surest and the most reflective or 
tho inward Word; I, who hold that the Bible contains 
tho religion of Christians, but who dare not say that 
whatever is contained in the Bible is the Christian re- 
ligion, and who shrink from all cpicstion respecting tl.o 
comparative worth and efficacy of the written Word nr, 
weighed against the preaching of tho Gospel, the dis- 
cipHno of tho Churches, tho continued succession of tho 
Iffinistrjv communion of Saints, lest by com- 
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paring them I should seem to detach them ; I tremble 
at the processes which the G-rotian divines ■without 
scruple carry on in their treatment of the sacred writers, 
as soon as any tests declaring the peculiar tenets of 
our Faith are cited against them — even tenets and mys- 
teries vrhich the believer at his baptism receives as the 
title-writ and bosom-roU of his adoption ; and which, 
according to my’ scheme, every Christian born in 
Church-membership ought to bring with him to the 
study of tlie sacred Scriptures as the master-key of 
interpretation. Whatever the doctrine of infallible 
dictation may be in itself, in their hands it is to the last 
degree nugatory, and to be paralleled only by the 
Homish tenet of Infallibility — ^in the existence of which 
all agree, but wdiere, and in whom, it exists stai adhuc 
siib lite. Every sentence found in a canonical Book, 
rightly interpreted, contains the dictum of an infallible 
Mind ; but what the right interpretation is — or whether 
the very wmrds now extant are corrupt or genuine — 
must be determined by the industry and understanding 
of fallible, and alas ! more or less prejudiced theo- 
logians. 

And yet I am told that this doctrine must not be re- 
sisted or called in question, because of its fitness to 
preserve unity of faith, and for the prevention of schism 
and sectarian byways ! Let the man who holds this 
language trace the history of Protestantism, and the 
growth of sectarian divisions, ending with Dr. Hawker’s 
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wZira-CalTinistic Tracts, and, Mr. Belsliain’s Neiy "yer- 
sion of tlie Testament. And tlien let him tell me that 
for the preTention of an evil 'which already exists, and 
which the boasted preventive itself might rather seem 
to have occasioned, I must submit to be silenced by the 
first learned infidel, who throws in my face the blessing 
of Hoborah, or the cursings of David, or the Glrecisms 
and heavier difficulties in the biographical chapters of 
the Book of Daniel, or the hydrography and natural 
philosophy of the Patriarchal ages. I must forego the 
means of silencing, and the prospect of convincing, an 
alienated brother, because I must not thus answer 
“ My Brother ! What has all this to do with the truth 
and the worth of Christianity ? If you reject a priori 
all communion with the Holy Spirit, there is indeed a 
chasm between us, over which we cannot even make 
our voices intelligible to each other. But if— though 
but with the faith of a Seneca or an Antonine — you 
admit the co-operation of a Divine Spirit in souls de- 
sirous of good, even as the breath of heaven works 
variously in each several plant according to its kind, 
character, period of gro'wth, and circumstance ©f soil, 
clime, and aspect; on what ground can yofi assume 
that its presence is incompatible with all imperfection 
in the subject — even -with such imperfection as is the 
natural accompaniment of the unripe season? If you 
call your gardener or husbandman to account for the 
plants or crops he is raising, would you not regard the 
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special purpose in eacli, and. judge of eacli by that, 
w^hicb it TTas tending’ to ? Thorns are not flo'svers, nor 
is the hnsk serviceable. Bnt it -was not for its thorns, 
but for its sweet and medicinal flowers that the rose 
was cultivated ; and he who cannot separate the hnsk 
from the grain, wants the jiower because sloth or 
malice has prevented the will. I demand for the 
Bible only tlie justice which yon grant to other books 
of grave authority, and to other proved and acknow- 
ledged benefactors of mankind. Will you deny a spirit 
of wisdom in Lord Bacon, because in particular facts 
he did not possess perfect science, or an entire immu- 
nity from the positive errors which result from imper- 
fect insight ? A Davy will not so judge his great 
predecessor ; for he recognises the spirit that is now 
working in himself, and which under similar defects of 
light and obstacles of error had been his guide and 
guardian in the morning twilight of his own genius. 
Must not the kindly warmth awaken and -vuvify the 
seed, in order that the stem may spring up and rejoice 
in the light ? As the gonial warmth to the informing 
light, even so is the predisposing Spirit to the reveal- 
ing Word.” 

If I should reason thus— but why do I say ifl I have 
reasoned thus with more than one serious and weU-dis- 
posed sceptic ; and what was the answer P — “ You speak 
rationally, but seem to forget the subject. I have fre- 
fj^nently attended meetings of the British and Foreign 
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Bible Society, wbcro I liave heard .speakers of every 
denouiiiiatiou, Calvinist and Arminian. Quaker and 
Methodist, Dissenting' Ministers and Clcrg-jnnon. nnv. 
dignitaries of the Establislied Church, and still have I 
heard tlie same doctrine— tliat the Bible was not to la- 
regarded or reasoned about in the way that other gooil 
boolis arc or ni.aybe— th.atthe Bible was difforent in kind, 
and stood by itself. B3- some indeed tiiis doctrine was 
rather implied tlian expressed, but yet evidently implied. 
But by far the greater number of tlie .speakers it was 
asserted in the strongest and most unqualified words 
that language could supply. Wli.at is more, their prin- 
cipal arguments were groiuidcd on tlio position, that 
the Bible throughout was dictated by Omniscience, 
and therefore in all its parts infallibly true and obliga- 
tory, and that the men whose names are prefixed to 
the several liooks or chapters were in fact but as dif- 
ferent pens in the hand of one and the same Writer, 
and the words the words of God HimsoK : and th.at on 
this account all notes and comments were superfluous, 
RW’ presumptuous — a profane mixing of human with 
divine, the notions of fallible creatures with the ora- 
cles of Infallibility— as if God’s moaning could bo so 
clearly or fitly expressed in man’s as in God’s own 
words! But how often 3’ou yourself must have heard 
the same language from the pulpit ! ” 

What could I reply to this ? I could neither deny 
the fact, nor evade the conclusion — ^namely, that sucli 
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is at present tlie popular belief. Tes — at length 
rejoined — have heard this language from the pulpit, 
and more than once from men -who in any other place 
would explain it away into something so very different, 
from the literal sense of their words as closely to 
resemble the conti-ary. And this, indeed, is the peculiar 
character of the docfaine, that you cannot diminish or 
qualify but you reverse it. I have heard this language 
from men who knew as well as myself that the best 
and most orthodox divines have in effect disclaimed the 
doctrine, inasmuch as they confess it cannot be extended 
to the words of the sacred writers, or the particular 
import — that therefore the doctrine does not mean all 
that the usual wording of it expresses, though what it 
does mean, and why they continue to sanction this 
hyperbolical wording, I have sought to learn from them 
in vain. But let a thousand orators blazon it at public 
meetings, and let as many pulpits echo it, surely it 
behoves you to inquire whether you cannot be a Chris- 
tian on your own faith ; and it cannot but be beneath a 
wise man to be an Infidel on the score of what other 
men think fit to include in their Christianity ! 

hTow suppose — and, believe me, the supposition will 
vary little from the fact — ^that in consequence of these 
views the sceptic’s mind had gradually opened to the 
reception of aU the truths enumerated in my first Let- 
ter. Suppose that the Scriptures themselves from this 
time had continued to rise in his esteem and affection 
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— tho bctfcr iindoi-.stoocl, llio more dear; ns in tlio 
coimfcnanco of oiip, ivliom ilironpli a rloiul of proju- 
(Hccs xcc liavo nl least Icarucd to lovo and vahie ahovo 
all others, iiovr beauties dami on ns from day to day. 
till at length ive uonder how wo eonld at any time 
have thought it oilier than most beantifnl. Studying 
the sacred volnmo in the liglit and in the freedom of a 
faith already soenivd, at every fresh meeting my 
sceptic friend lias to tell me of some new pas-;age. 
formerly viewed iiy liim as a dry stick on a rotten 
branch, which has hndded and, like tho rod of Aaron, 
hronaht forth htdt> and bloomed hIoFK07ni^, and ijivldrd 
almonds. Let these results, I .say, bo snjiposed — and 
shall I still bo told tliat my friend is novertlioless an 
idionin tho honsehold of Faith ? Scrupnlonsly ortliodox 
as I loiow yon to bo. will yon tell mo that I ought to have 
left this sceptic as 1 found him. rather than attomjit his 
conversion by such nic.aiis ; or that I was deceiving him, 
when I said to him : — 

“Friend! The truth reve.alcd tlirongli Clirist has 
its evidence in itself, and tho proof of its divine 
authority in its fitne.ss to our nature and needs; tho 
clearness and cogency of this proof being proportion- 
ate to tho degree of self-laiowlcdgo in each individual 
lioarer. Christi.anity has likewise its historical evi- 
dences, and these as strong as is compatible with tho 
nature of history, and with the aims and olijects of a 
religious dispensation. And to all these Christianity 
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itself, as an existing power in tlie world, and Christen- 
dom as an existing fact, with the no less eyident fact 
of a progressive expansion, give a force of moral 
demonstration that almost supersedes particular testi- 
mony. These proofs and evidences would remain 
unshaken, even though the sum of our religion were 
to be drawn from the theologians of each successive 
century, on the principle of receiving that only as 
divine which should be found in all — quocL semper, 
qiiod uhique, quod ah omnibus. Be only, my friend ! 
as orthodox a believer as you would liave abundant 
reason to be, though from some accident of birth, 
country, or education, the precious boon of the Bible, 
with its additional evidence, had up to this moment 
been concealed from you ; — and then read its contents 
with only the same piety which you freely accord on 
other occasions to the writings of men, considered tho 
best and wisest of their several ages ! What you find 
therein coincident with your pre-established con- 
victions, you will of com’se recognise as the Bevealed 
Word, while, as you read the recorded workings of the 
Word and the Spirit in the minds, lives, and hearts of 
spiritual men, the influence of the same Spirit on 
your own being, and the conflicts of grace and infii-mity 
in your own soul, will enable you to discern and to 
know in and by what spirit they spake and acted — as 
far at least as shall be needful for you, and in the 
times of your need. 
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“ Tlicnccforwanl, tlicrcforo, your doubts will bo 
confined to such parts or passages of the received 
Cauon as seem to j'oxi irrcconeilablo with known 
truths, and at variance with the tests given in the 
Scriptures themselves, and as shall continue so to appear 
after you have examined each in reference to the circnin- 
stances of the •xx-rifer or speaker, the dispensation 
under which he lived, the purpose of the particular 
passage, and the intent and object of the Scriptures at 
large. Respecting these, decide for yourself : and fear 

not for the result. I venture to tell it you beforehand 
The result will be, a confidence in the judgment and 
lidelity of the compilers of the Canon increased by the 
.'.pparent exceptions. For they will bo found noitlier 
more nor greater than may well bo supposed requisite, 
on the one hand, to prevent ns from sinking into a 
liabit. of slothful, undiscriminating acquiescence, and 
on the other to provide a check against those pre- 
f ■’.mptuou.s fanatics who woidd rend the TTrivi and 
Thummim from the breastplate of judgment, and 
frame oracles by private divination from each letter 
of each disjointed gem, miintcrprcted by the Priest, 
and desei-ted by the Spirit, which shines in the parts 
only as it pervades and irradiates the whole. 

■ Snell is the language in which I have addressed a 
h.altiiig friend — ^halting, yet with his face toward the 
right path. If I have erred, enable mo to see my 
error. CoiTcct me, or confirm me. Farewell. 
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LETTER Y. 

Tes, my dear friend, it is my conviction that in all 
ordinary cases the knowledge and belief of the 
Christian Religion should precede the study of the 
Hebrew Canon. Indeed, with regard to both Testa- 
ments, I consider oral and catechismal instruction as 
the preparative provided by Christ himself in the 
establishment of a Ausible Church. And to make the 
Bible, apart from the truths, doctrines, and spiritual 
experiences contained therein, the subject of a special 
article of faith, I hold an unnecessary and useless 
abstraction, whicli in too many instances has the effect 
of substituting a barren acquiescence in the letter for 
the lively faith that covieth by hearing ; even as the 
hearing is productive of this faith, because it is the 
Word of G-od that is heard and preached. (Rom. 
X. 8, 17.) And here I mean the written "Word pre- 
served in the armoury of the Church to be the sword 
of faith out of the mouth of the preacher, as Christ’s 
ambassador and representative (Rev. i. 16), and out of 
the heart of the believer from generation to genera- 
tion. "VYlio shall dare dissolve or loosen this holy 
bond, this divine reciprocality, of Faith and Scripture ? 
Who shall dare enjoin aught else as an object of 
saving faith, beside the truths that appertain to 
salvation ? Tlie imposers take on themselves a heavy 
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responsibility, however defensible the opinion itself, 
as an opinion, may be. For by imposing it, they 
counteract tbeir own purposes. Tliey antedate 
questions, and tlius, in all cases, aggravate tlio 
difficulty of answering them satisfactorily. And not 
seldom they create difficulties that might never have 
occurred. But, worst of all, they convert things 
trifling or indilfcrent into mischievous pretexts for 
the wanton, fearful difficulties for the weak, and 
formidable objections for the inquiring. For what 
man fearing God dares think any the least point 
indiffierent, which he is required to receive as God’s 
OTiVn immediate Word miraculously infused, miracu- 
lously recorded, and by a succession of miracles pre- 
served unblended and without change ? — Thi’ough all 
the pages of a large and multifold volume, at each 
successive period, at every sentence, must the question 
recur : — Dare I believe — do I in my heart believe — 
these words to have been dictated by an infallible 
reason, and the immediate utterance of Almight}' 
God P”— No! It is due to Christian charity that a 
question so awful should not be put unnecessarily, 
and should not be put out of time. The necessity I 
deny. And out of time the question must be put, if 
after enumerating the several articles of the Catholic 
Faith I am bound to add:— “and further you are to 
believe with equal faith, as having the same immediate 
and miraculous derivation from God, whatever else 
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you sliall liereaftei* read in any of the sixty-sis books 
collected in tbe Old and ifew Testaments.” 

I Tvould never say tbis. Tet let me not be mis- 
judged as if I treated tbe Scriptures as a matter of 
indifference. I Tvould not say tbis, but wbere I sau* 
a desu-e to believe, and a beginning love of Cbrist, 
I would there say : — “ There are likewise sacred 
writings, which, taken in connection with the institu- 
tion and perpetuity of a visible Chm-ch, all believers 
revere as the most precious boon of God, next to 
Christianity itseK, and attribute both their communi- 
cation and preservation to an especial Providence. In 
them you will find all the revealed tnrths, which have 
been set forth and offered to you, clearly and circum- 
stantially recorded ; and, in addition to these, examples 
of obedience and disobedience both in states and 
individuals, the lives and actions of men eminent rmder 
each dispensation, their sentiments, maxims, hymns, 
and prayers — their affections, emotions, and conflicts ; 
— in all which you will recognise the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, with a conviction increasing with the 
growth of your own faith and spiritual experience."’ 

PareweU. 
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LETTER VI. 

My dbab Ebiend, 

In my last two Letters I Lave given tLe state 
of tLe argument as it would stand between a Christian, 
as I do, and a serious well-disposed Deist. 

I will now endeavour to state the argument, as between 
the former and the advocates for the popular belief, — 
such of them, I mean, as are competent to deliver a 
dispassionate judgment in the cause. And again, 
more particularly, I mean the learned and reflecting 
part of who are influenced to the retention of 
the prevailiug dogma by the supposed consequences of 
a different view, and, especially, by their dread of 
conceding to all alike, simple and learned, the privilege 
of and choosing the Scriptures that are to bo 

received as binding on their consciences. Between 
these persons and myself the controversy may bo 
reduced to a single question ; — 

Is it safer for the individual, and more conducive to 
the interests of the Church of Christ, in its. tiivofold 
character of pastoral and militant, to conclude thus ; 
—The Bible is the Word of God, and therefore, true, 
holy, and in all parts unquestionable ? Or thus : — The 
Bible, considered in reference to its declared ends and 
purposes, is true and holy, and for all who seek truth 
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witli liumble spirits an unquestionable guide, and 
therefore it is the Word of God? 

In every generation, and -wherever the light of 
Revelation has shone, men of all ranks, conditions, 
and states of mind have found in this volume a 
correspondent for every movement to-ward the better, 
felt in their o-wn hearts, the needy soul has found 
supply, the feeble a help, the sorro-wful a comfort; 
yea, be the recipiency the least that can consist 
■with moral life, there is an answering grace ready 
to enter. The Bible has been found a Spiritual 
World, spiritual and yet at the same time outward and 
common to all. Tou in one place, I in another, 
all men somewhere or at some time, meet with 
an assurance that the hopes and fears, the thoughts 
and yearnings that j)roceed from, or tend to, a 
right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting 
singularities, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres 
■which the eye suffers but not perceives. As if on 
some dark night a pilgrim, suddenly beholding a 
bright star mo-vdng before him, should stop in fear 
and perplexity. But lo ! traveller after traveller 
passes by him, and each, being questioned whither he 
is going, makes answer, “ I am following yon guiding 
star ! ” The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and 
presses onward in confidence. More confident still 
■svill he bo, if, by the waj'side, he should find, here 
and there, ancient monuments, each with its votive 
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lamp, and on eacli the name of some former pilgrim, 
and a record that there he had first seen or begun to 
foUo-w the benignant Star! 

No otherwise is it with the varied contents of the 
Sacred Volume. The hungry have found food, the 
thirsty a living spring, the feeble a staff, and the 
victorious warfarer songs of welcome and strains of 
music ; and as long as each man asks on account of 
his wants, and asks what he wants, no man will 
discover aught amiss or deficient in the vast and 
many-chambered storehouse. But if, instead of this, 
an idler or scoffer should wander through the rooms, 
peering and peeping, and either detects, or fancies he 
has detected, here a rusted sword or pointless shaft, 
there a tool of rude construction, and superseded by 
later improvements (and preseiwed, perhaps, to make 
us more grateful for them); — ^which of two things 
wiU a sober-minded man, — ^who, from his childhood 
upward had been fed, clothed, armed, and furnished 
with the means of instruction from this very magazine, 
— think the fitter plan ? Will he insist that the 
rust is not rust, or that it is a rust sui generis, in- 
tentionally formed on the steel for some mysterious 
virtue in it, and that the staff and astrolabe of a 
shepherd-astronomer are identical with, or equivalent 
to, the quadrant and telescope of Newton or Herschel p 
Or will he not rather give the curious inquisitor joj 
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of his miglity discoveries, and the credit of them for 
his reward ? 

Or lastly, put the matter thus : For more than a 
thousand years the Bible, eoUectively taken, has gone 
hand in hand with ci^dlisation, science, law — in short, 
with the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
species, always supporting, and often leading, the way. 
Its very presence, as a believed Book, has rendered 
the nations emphatically a chosen race, and this too in 
exact proportion as it is more or less generally known 
and studied. Of those nations which in the highest 
degree enjoy its influences it is not too much to 
afiii'm, that the differences, public and private, phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual, are only less than what 
might be expected from a diversity in species. Good 
and holy men, and the best and wisest of mankind, 
the kingly spirits of history, enthroned in the hearts of 
mighty nations, have borne witness to its influences, 
have declared it to be beyond compare the most perfect 
instrument, the only adequate organ, of Humanity ; 
the organ and instrument of all the gifts, powers, and 
tendencies, by which the individual is privileged to 
rise above himself — ^to leave behind, and lose his 
dividual phantom self, in order to find his true self in 
that Distinctness where no division can be— in the 
Eternal I AM, the Ever-living Wokd, of whom all the 
elect from the archangel before the throne to the poor 
vn.’cstler with the Spirit until the hveciking of day are 
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bTit the fainter and still fainter echoes. And are 
all these testimonies and liglits of experience to lose 
their value and etnciency because I feel no -warrant of 
history, or Holy Writ, or of my o^vn heart for denying, 
that in the framework and outward case of this instru- 
ment a few parts may he discovered of less costly 
materials and of meaner workmanship? Is it not a 
fact that the Books of the Hew Testament were tried 
hy their consonance with the rule, and according to the 
analogy, of faith ? Does not the universally admitted 
canon — that each part of Scripture must be inter- 
preted by the spirit of the whole — lead to the same 
practical conclusion as that for which I am now con- 
tending — ^namely, that it is the spirit of the Bible, and 
:iot the detached words and sentences, that is infaUiblo 
and absolute? Practical, I say, and spiritual too; 
and what knowledge not practical or spiritual are we 
entitled to seek in our Bibles P Is the grace of God 
so confined — are the evidences of the present and 
actuating Spirit so dim and doubtful — that to be 
assured of the same we must first take for granted 
iliat all the life and co-agency of our humanity is 
miraculously suspended ? 

Whatever is spiritual, is eo nomine supernatural; 
but must it be always and of necessity miraculous? 
Miracles could open the eyes of the body ; and he that 
was bom blind beheld his Redeemer. But miracles, 
even those of the Redeemer himself, could not open 
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tlie eyes of the self-blinded, of the Saddncean sen- 
sualist, or the self-righteous Pharisee — ^while to hare 
said, I saw thee under the fig-tree, sufficed to make a 
ISTathanael believe. 

To assert and to demand miracles without necessity 
was the vice of the unbelieving Jews of old ; and from 
the Rabbis and Talmudists tlie infection has spread. 
And would I could say that the symptoms of the disease 
are confined to the Churches of the Apostasy ! But 
all the miracles, which the legends of Monk or Rabbi 
contain, can scarcely be put in competition, on the 
score of complication, inexplicableness, the absence of 
all intelligible use or purpose, and of circuitous self- 
frustration, with those that must be assumed by the 
maintaiuers of this doctrine, in order to give effect to 
the series of miracles, by which all the nominal com- 
posers of the Hebrew nation before the time of Ezra, 
of whom there are any remains, were successively 
transformed into automaton compositors — so that the 
original text should be in sentiment, image, word, 
syntax, and composition an exact impression of the 
divine copy ! In common consistency the theologians, 
who impose this belief on their fellow Christians, 
ought to insist equally on the superhuman origin and 
authority of the Masora, and to use more respectful 
terms, than has been their wont of late, in speaking of 
the false Aristeas’s legend concerning the Septuagint. 
And why the miracle should stop at the Greek Yersion, 
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and not include tlie Vulgate, I can discover no ground 
in reason. Or if it be an objection to tbe latter, that 
tills belief is actually enjoined by tbe Papal Church, 
3'et the number of Christians who read the Lutheran, 
the Genevan, or our own authorised, Bible, and are 
ignorant of the dead languages, greatly exceeds the 
number of those who have access to the Septuagint. 
Wliy refuse the writ of consecration to these, or to the 
one at least appointed by the assertors’ own Church ? 
I find much more consistency in the opposition made 
under pretext of this doctrine to the proposals and 
publications of Kennicot, Mill, Bentley, and Arch- 
bishop Newcomo. 

But I am weary of discussing a tenet which the 
generality of dmnes and the leaders of the religious 
public have ceased to defend, and yet continue to 
i'.ssert or imply. The tendency manifested in this 
conduct, the spirit of this and the preceding century, 
on which, not indeed the tenet itself, but the obstinate 
adherence to it against the clearest light of reason and 
experience, is grounded — ^this it is which, according 
to my conviction, gives the venom to ' the error, and 
justifies the attempt to substitute a juster view. As 
long as it was the common and effective belief of all 
the Reformed Ohnrches (and by none was it more 
sedulously or more emphatically enjoined than by the 
great Reformers of our Church), that by the good 
Spirit wore the spirits tried, and that the light, which 
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bei^ms forth from the ■\VTitteii Word, was its own eyi- 
dence for the children of light ; as long as Oliristians 
considered their Bible as a plenteous entertainment, 
where eyery guest, duly called and attired, found the 
food needful and fitting for him, and where each — 
instead of troubling himself about the corers not 
within his reach — ^beholding all around him glad and 
satisfied, praised the bi^quet and thauMully glorified 
the Master of the feast — so long did tlie tenet — ^that 
the Scriptm’es were wi-itten under the special impulse 
of the Holy Ghost remain safe and profitable. Hay. 
in the sense, and with the feelings, in which it was 
asserted, it was a truth-^a truth to which everj- 
spiritual believer now and in all times will bear 
witness by yfirtue of his own experience. Aaid if in 
the overflow of love and gratitude they confounded 
the power and presence of the Holy Spirit, working 
alike in weakness and in strength, in the morning 
mists and in tlie clearness of the full day ; if they con- 
founded this communion and co-agency of divine givace, 
attributable to the Scripture generally, with those ex- 
press, and expressly recorded, communications and 
messages of the Most High which form so large and 
prominent a portion of the same Scriptures; if, in 
short, they did not always duly distinguish the in- 
spiration, the imbreathment, of the predisposing and 
assisting Spirit from the revelation of the informing 
Word, it was at worst a harmless hyperbole. It was 
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liolden Ly all, that if the poorer of the Spirit from 
-n-ithoixt furnished the text, the grace of the same Spirit- 
from xvithin must supply the comment. 

In tlie sacred Yolume they saw and reverenced tiie 
hounden wheat-sheaf that stood upright and had obeis- 
ance from all the other sheaves (the wi-itings, I mean, 
of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church), sheaves 
depreciated indeed, more or less, with tares, 

“and furrow -weeds. 

Darnel and many an idle flower that grew 
Mid the sustaining com ; ” 

yet sheaves of the same harvest, the sheaves of 
brethren ! Nor did it occur to them, that, in yield- 
ing the more full and absolute honour to the sheaf 
of the highly favoured of their Father, they should be 
supposed to attribute the same worth and quality to 
the straw-bands which held it together. The bread of 
life was there. And this in an esixecial sense was 
bread from Heaven ; for no where had the same been 
found wild ; no soil or climate dared claim it for its 
natural growth. In simplicity of heart they received 
the Bible as the precious gift of God, providential 
alike in origin, preservation, and distribution, without 
^-asking the nice question whether all and every part 
were likewise miraculous. The distinction between 
the providential and the miraculous, between the Divine 
WiU working with the agency of natural causes, and 
c — 4:9 
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the same "Will supplying their place hj a special j/iai — 
this distinction has, I doubt not, many uses in specu- 
lative divinity. But its -weightiest practical applica- 
tion is sho-wn, when it is employed to free the souls of 
the unwary and weak in faith from the nets and snares, 
the insidious queries and captious objections, of the 
Infidel by calming the flutter of their spii-its. They 
must be quieted, before we can commence the means 
necessary for their disentanglement. And in no way 
can this be better effected than when the frightened 
captives are made to see in how many points the disen- 
tangling itself is a work of expedience rather than of 
necessity ; so easily and at so little loss might the web 
be cut or brushed away. 

First, let their attention be fixed on the history of 
Christianity as learnt from universal tradition, and the 
writers of each successive generation. Draw their 
minds to the fact of the progressive and still continuing 
fulfilment of the assurance of a few fishermen, that 
both their o-wu religion, though of Divine origin, 
and the religion of their conquerors, which included or 
recognised all other religions of the kno-wu world, 
should be superseded by the faith in a man recently 
and ignominiously executed. Then induce them to 
meditate on the universals of Christian Faith — on 
Christianity taken as the smn of belief common to 
Greek and Latin, to Romanist and Protestant. Show 
them that this and only this is the 07’cZo traditionis, 
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qiiam traclidenmi Axwv-foli iis qnibits conrmtichant 
ecdesias, and ndiicli vrc sliould liavc Ijccn bonud to 
follow, savs Irenreiis. si ncquc Ajpostoli qiudein Scrip- 
tuTCis Tcliquissetii. This is that vcq^'lci fidci, that 
sacra mcnivvi symhoJi 'iitoiiorico inaiid'jtu'ni, of which 
St. Ancrtistiiie says : — noveritis hoc esse Fulei Gatlioliccc 
fundamentuin super quod' cdijicium svrrexit Fcclesia;. 
This is the iwrma Catholici ct Ecclesiastici sensus, 
deterniiued aud explicated, but not augmented, by the 
Nicene Fathers, as 'Waterhmd has irrefragably shown ; 
a norm or model of Faith grounded on the solemn 
aflhrmations of the Bishops collected from all parts of 
the Roman Empire, that this was the essential aud 
unalterable Gospel received by them from their prede- 
cessors in all the churches as the Trapdoocris iKKX-nfftaariKr]. 
cui, says Ireiueus, asseninint midtce gentes eorum qui 
in Chrisiumcredunt sinecharta et airmnento, scripiam 
liahentes pier Spiritum in cordihus suis salntem, et 
veteruin traditionem diligenter cusiodientes. Let the 
attention of such as have been shaken by the assaults 
of infidelity be thus directed, and then teH me wherein 
a spiritual physician would be blameworthy, if he 
carried on the cure bj' addressing his patient in this 
manner : — 

“ An men of learning, even learned unbelievers, 
admit that the greater part of the objections, m-ged in 
the popular works of infidelity, to this or that verse or 
chapter of the Bible, prove only the ignorance or 
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dishonesty of the objectors. But let it be supposed for 
a moment that a few remain hitherto unanswered — nay, 
that to your judgment and feelings they appear un- 
answerable. What follows ? Tiiat the Apostles’ and 
ITicene Creed is not credible, the Ten Commandments 
not to be obeyed, the clauses of the Lord’s Prayer not 
to be desired, or the Sermon on the Mount not to be 
practised? See how the logic would look. David 
cruelly tortui'ed the inhabitants of Babbah (2 Sam. sii. 
•31 ; 1 Chron. xx. 3), and in several of the Psahns he 
invokes the bitterest curses on his enemies : therefore 
it is not to be believed that the love of God toward xis 
was manifested in sending His only begotten Son into 
the xoorld, that we might live through Him (1 J ohn iv. 
9). Or, Abijah is said to have collected an army of 
400,000 men, and Jeroboam to have met him with an 
army of 800,000 men, each army consisting of chosen 
men (2 Chron. xiii. 3), and making together a host of 
1,200,000, and Abijah to have slain 500,000 out of the 
800,000 : therefore, the words which admonish us that 
if God so loved ns, we ought also to love one another 
(1 John iv. 11), even our enemies, yea, to bless them 
that curse us, and to do good to them that hate us 
(Matt. V. 44), cannot proceed from the Holy Spirit. 
Or : The first six chapters of the book of Daniel con- 
tain several words and phrases irreconcilable with the 
commonly received dates, and those chapters and the 
Book of Esther have a traditional and legendary 
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cliaracteninlike tliat of tlie otlier Mstorical books of tbe 
Old Testament ; tberofore those otlier books, by con- 
trast Tvitk rrliieli tbe former aiipear suspicious, and tbe 
liistorical document (1 Cor. xt. 1 — S), are not to be 
credited ! ” 

We assuredly believe that tbe Bible contains all 
truths necessary to salvation, and that therein is 
preserved tbe undoubted Word of God. W e assert like- 
Tvise that, besides these expi’ess oracles and immediate 
revelations, there are Scriptures irhich to the soul and 
conscience of every Christian man bear irresistible evi- 
dence of the Dmne Spirit assisting and actuating the 
authors ; and that both these and the former are such 
as to render it morally impossible that any passage of 
the small inconsiderable portion, not included in one or 
other of these, can supply either ground or occasion of 
any error in faith, practice, or affection, except to those 
ivho -wickedly and wilfully seek a pretext for their un- 
belief. And if in that small portion of the Bible 
■which stands in no necessary connection with the known 
and especial ends and purposes of the Scriptures, there 
should be a few apparent errors resulting from the 
state of knowledge then existing — errors which the 
best and holiest men might entertain uninjured, and 
which without a miracle those men must have enter- 
tained; if I find no such miraculous prevention 
asserted, and see’ no reason for supposing it — may I 
not, to ease the scruples of a perplexed inq^uirer, 
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renture to say to liim ; “ Be it so. "What tlien ? The 
absolute infallibility even of the inspired vrriters in 
matters altogether incidental and foreign to the objects 
and pm*poses of their inspiration is no part of my 
creed: and even if a professed divine should foUovr 
the doctrine of the Jewish Church so far as not to 
attribute to the Hagiographa, in every word and 
sentence, the same height and fulness of inspiration as 
to the Law and the Prophets, I feel no warrant to 
brand him as a heretic for an opinion, the admission of 
which disarms the infidel without endangering a 
single article of the Catholic Faith.”— If to an un- 
learned but earnest and thoughtful neighbour I give 
the advice ; — “ Use the Old Testament to express the 
affections excited, and to confirm the faith and morals 
taught you, in the New, and leave all the rest to the 
students and professors of theology and Church 
history! Tou profess only to be a Christian:” — am 
I misleading my brother in Christ? 

This I believe by my omi dear experience — that the 
more tranquilly an inquirer takes up the Bible as he 
would any other body of ancient writings, the livelier 
and steadier will be his imin-essions of its superiority 
to all other books, till at length all other books and all 
other knowledge wiU be valuable in his eyes in pro- 
portion as thej^ help him to a better rmderstanding of 
his Bible. Difficulty after difficulty has been over- 
come from the time that I began to study the Scriptures 
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■iTitli £rco and tuibodiiig .‘spirit, ixndor flic couvlctiou 
my faith in the Incarnate "Word and His Go^pp] 
was .seciirp. wliatcvcr the result might ho ; — the dilfi- 
cnltics that still remain being so few and insignificant 
in my omi estimation, that I have less personal in- 
terest in the question tlian many of those who will 
most dogmatically condemn me for pre-snining to make 
a question of it. 

So mnch for scholars— for men of like edncatiou 
and pursuits as myself. With respect to Christians 
generally, I object to the consequence drawn from tlie 
doctrine rather than to the doctrine itself; — a con- 
sequence not only dedncible from the premises, but 
actually .and imperiouslj- deduced; according to which 
every man that c.an but road is to sit down to the con- 
secutive and eonncctcd perusal of the Bible luidor the 
expectation and assurance that the whole is within his 
conq)rehen.‘sion, and that, unaided by note or comment, 
catechism or litnrgic.nl jireparation, he is to find out for 
himself what ho is bound to believe and practise, and 
that whatever ho conscientiously understands by wliat 
he reads is to bo Jih religion. For he has found it in 
his Bible, and the Bible is the Religion of Protestants! 

Would I then withhold the Bible from the cott.ager 
.and the art iF.an ? — Heaven f orf end ! The fairest flower 
that ever elomb up a cottage window is not so fair a 
sight to my eyes as the Bible gleaming through the 
lower iiancs. Let it but bo read as by such men it 
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used to be read ; Tvlion they came to it as to a ground 
coTered witli manna, even the bread wliicb tbe Lord 
liad given for liis people to eat ; -ndiere lie that gathered 
much liad nothing over, and he that gathered little had 
no lack. They gathered every man according to his 
eating. They came to it as to a treasure-house of 
Scriptures ; each Ausitant taking Avhat ivas precious 
and leaAung as precious for others ; — Tea, more, says 
our -worthy old Church-historian, Puller, Avhere “ the 
same man at several times may in his apprehension 
prefer several Scriptures as best, f oi’merly most affected 
with one place, for the present more delighted with 
another, and afterwards, conceiving comfort tlierein. 
not so clear, choose other iilaces as more pregnant and 
pertinent to his purpose. Thus Grod orders it, that 
diA'ers men (and perhaps tlie same man at divers 
times), make use of all His gifts, gleaning and gather- 
ing comfort as it is scattered through the whole field of 
the Scripture.” 

Farewell. 


LETTER YII. 

Totr are now, my dear friend, in possession of my 
whole mind on this point — one thing only excepted 
which has weighed with me more than all the rest, and 
which I have therefore reseiwed for my concluding 
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letter. This is the impelling principle or n-ay of 
thinking, -which I have in most instances noticed in 
the assertors of what I have vcnt^ired to call Biblio- 
latry, and which I believe to bo tlie main gi’onnd of its 
prevalence at this time, and among nicu whose religions 
views are anything rather than entlinsiastie. And I 
iiere take occasion to declare, that my conviction of the 
danger and injury of this principle was and is my 
chief motive for bringing the doctrine itself into 
ciuestion; the main error of which consists in the 
confoimding of two distinct conceptions — revelation 
by the Eternal Word, and actuation of the Holy Spirit. 
The former indeed is not always or necessarily united 
with the latter — the prophecy of Balaam is an instance 
of the contrary,— but yet being ordinarily, and only not 
alwaj's, so united, the term, “Inspiration,” has acquired 
a double sense. 

First, the term is used in the sense of Information 
miraculously communicated by voice or vision; and 
Tjecondly, wliere without any sensible addition or in- 
fusion, the -Nvidter or speaker uses and applies his 
existing gifts of power and Iniowledge under the pre- 
disposing, aiding, and directing actuation of God's 
Holy Spirit. How, between the first sense, that is, 
inspired revelation, and the higliest degree of that 
grace and communion with the Sjjmt wliich the 
Church under all circumstances, and every regenerate 
member of the Church of Christ, is permitted to hope 
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and instructed to pray for, there is a positive difference 
of kind — a chasm, the pretended overleaping of -which 
constitutes imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the 
first kind are the Laiv and the Prophets, no jot or 
tittle of •u'hich can pass unfulfilled, and the substance 
and last interpretation of -which passes not away ; for 
they wrote of Christ, and shadowed out the everlasting 
Gospel. But with regard to the second, neither the 
holy writers — the so-called Hagiographi — themselves, 
nor any fair interpretations of Scripture, assert any 
such absolute diversity, or enjoin the belief of auj- 
greater difference of degree, tlian the experience of 
the Christian World, groimded on and growing with 
the comparison, of these Scriptures with other works 
liolden in honour by the Churches, has established. 
And this difference I admit, and doubt not that it 
has in every generation been rendered evident to as 
many as read these Scriptures under the gracious in- 
fluence of the spirit in which they were '^^Titteu. 

But alas ! this is not sufficient ; this cannot but be 
vague and nnsufficing to those with whom tlie 
Christian religion is wholly objective, to the exclusion 
of all its correspondent subjective. It must appear 
vague, I say, -io those whose Christianity as matter of 
belief is whoUy external, and like the objects of sense, 
common to all alike ; altogether historical, an optts 
operatuvi — its existing and present operancy in no 
respect differing from any other fact- of history, and 
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not at all modified by tbc snpornatiiral princiide in 
-wMcb it had its origin in time. Divines of this per- 
suasion are actually, though vithout theii- own know- 
ledge, in a state not dissimilar to that into which the 
Latin Church sauk deeper and deeper from the sixth 
to the fourteenth century ; during which time religion 
was likewise merely objecth'e and superstitious — a 
letter proudly endjlazoiied and illuminated, but yet a 
dead letter that was to be read by its o-ivn outward 
glories without the light of the Spirit in the mind of 
the believer. The consequence was too glaring not to 
he anticipated, and, if possible, prevented. 'Without 
that spirit in each true believer, whereby we know the 
spirit of tnith and th? spirit of error in aU things ap- 
pertaining to salvation, the consequence must be — so 
many men, so many minds ! And what was the anti- 
dote which the Priests and Rabbis of this purely 
objective Faith opposed to this peril ? Why, an ob- 
jective, outward Infallibility, concerning which, how- 
ever, the differences were scarcely less or fewer than 
those which it was to heal; an Infallibility which, 
taken literallj’ and unqualified, became the source of 
perplexity to the well-disposed, of unbelief to the 
wavering, and of scoff and triumph to the common 
enemy, and which was, therefore, to be qualified and 
limited, and then it meant so much and so little that 
to men of plain understandings and single hearts it 
meant nothing at all. It resided here. No! there. 
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No ! Taut in a third sohject. Nay ! neither here, nor 
there, nor in the third, hut in all three conjointly ! 

But even this failed to satisfy ; and what was the 
final resource — ^the doctrine of those who would not he 
called a Protestant Church, hut in which doctrine the' 
Fathers of Protestantism in England would have 
found little other fault, than that it might he affirmed 
as truly of the decisions of any other hishop as of the 
Bishop of Rome .P The final resoiirce was to restore 
what ought never to have heen removed — the corre- 
spondent subjective, that is, the assent and confirmation 
of the Spirit promised to all true believers, as proved 
and manifested in the reception of such decision by the 
Church TJniversal in all its rightfrd members. 

I comprise and conclude the sum of my conviction 
in this one sentence. Revealed religion (and I know 
of no religion not revealed) is in its highest contem- 
plation the unity, that is, the identity or co-inherence, 
of subjective and objective. It is in itself, and irre- 
latively at once inward life and truth, and outward 
fact and luminary. But as all power manifests itself 
in the hannony of correspondent opposites, each sup- 
posing and supporting the other ; so has religion its 
objective, or liistoric and ecclesiastical pole and its sub- 
jective, or spiritual and individual pole. In the 
miracles and miraculous parts of religion — both in the 
first communication of Divine truths, and in the pro- 
mulgation of the truths thus communicated — ^we have 
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tlio union o£ tlio two, that is. the Bnlijectiro .mtl sniior- 
natnral displayed ohjeclively— outwardly aud plicno- 
monally — as subjective and supcnintnral. 

Lastly, in the Seriptnres, as far as they are not in- 
cluded in the above as miracles, and in the mind of the 
believing and regenerate reader aud meditator, there is 
proved to us the rcciiirocity or rociproeation of the 
spirit ns subjective and objective, which in conformity 
arith the schomo proposed by me, in aid of distinct 
conception and easy recollection, I have named the 
Indifference. What I mean by this, a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the more popular parts of Luther's 
works, especially his ‘‘ Commentaries,” and the delight- 
ful volume of Ins “ Table Talk,” would interpret for 
ino better than I can do for myself. But I do my 
best, when I say that no Christian probationer, who is 
earnestly working out liis salvation, and experiences 
the conflict of the spirit with tho ctdl and tho iufinnity 
Arithin him and around him, can find his own state 
brought before him, and, as it were, antedated, in 
witings reverend even for their antiquity and en- 
during permanence, and far more and more abundantly 
consecrated by tho reverence, love, and grateful testi- 
monies of good men, through tho long succession of 
ages, in every generation, and under all states of 
minds and circumstances of fortune, that no man, I 
say, can recognise his o\m inward experiences in such 
writings, and not find an objectiveness, a confirming 
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and assuring out-wardness, and all the main characters 
of reality reflected therefrom on the spirit, ■working in 
himself and in his own thoughts, emotions, and as- 
pirations, waiTing against sin and the motions of sin. 
The unsubstantial, insulated .'self passes away as a 
stream ; but these are the shadows and reflections of 
the E/Ock of Ages, and of the Ti’ee of Life that starts 
forth from its side. 

On the other hand, as much of reality, as much of 
objective truth, as the Scriptures communicate to the 
subjective experiences of the believer, so much of pre-. 
sent life, of living and effective import, do these ex- 
periences give to the letter of these Scriptures. In 
the one the Spirit itself heareth witness with our 
spirit, that we have received the spirit of adoption ; 
in the other our spirit bears witness to the power of the 
Word, that it is indeed the Spii’it that proceedeth from 
God. If in the holy men thus actuated all imperfec- 
tion of knowledge, all participation in the mistakes 
and limits of their several ages had been excluded, 
how could these writings be or become the history and 
example, the echo and more lustrous image of the work 
and warfare of the sanctifying principle in us ? If 
after all this, and bi spite of all this, some captious 
litigator should lay hold of a text here or there — St. 
Paul’s cloah left at Troas with Carpus, or a verse 
from the Canticles, and ask, “ Of what spiritual use is 
this?” — the answer is ready:— It proves to us that 
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notliiug can be so trifling as not to supply an ovil 
heart witli a pretext for unbelief. 

Archbishop Leighton has observed tliat the Cluu'ch 
has its extensive and intensive states, and that they 
seldom fall together. Certain it is, tliat since kings 
have been her nursing fathers, and queens her nursing 
mothers, our theologians seem to act in the spirit of 
fear rather than in that of faith ; and too often, instead 
of inquiring after the truth in the confidence that 
whatever is truth must bo fniitful of good to all who 
are in Kim that is true, they seek with vain pre- 
cautions to guard against the possible inf erences which 
perverse and distemi)ercd minds may pretend, whoso 
whole Christianity — do what we will — is and will 
remain nothing but a pretence. 

You have now my entire mind on tliis momentous 
question, the grounds on which it rests, and the 
motives which induce mo to make it known; and I 
now conclude by repeating my request : Correct me, 
or confirm me. 


Farewell. 
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NOTES ON THE BOOK OF COMJION PKAYEI 
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ESSAY ON FAITH. 


Faith may he defined as fidolify fo our own heinp, so 
far as sncli hoin" is not and eannof hecomo an ohjecl. 
o£ the senses ; and lienee, by clear inference or impli- 
cation to being gonornlly, as far as the same is not the 
object of the senses; and again to whatever is affirmed 
or understood as the condition, or concomitant, or 
consequence of the same. This will be best explained 
by an instance or example. That I am conscious of 
something within mo ])ei-emptorily commaTiding tne 
to do tmto others as I would they should do unto me ; 
in other words iv categorical (that, is, primary and 
unconditional) imperative; that the maxim {rcgiild 
maxima, or supreme rule) of my actions, both inward 
and outward, should bo such as I could, without any 
contradiction arising therefrom, will to be the law of 
all moral and rational beings. This, I say, is a fact 
of which I am no less conscious (though in a different 
way), nor less assured, than I am of any appearanco 
presented by my outward senses. Nor is this all; but 
in the very act of being conscious of this in my own 
nature, I know that it is a fact of which all men either 
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are or ought to he conscious ; a fact, the ignorance of 
which constitutes either the non-personality of the 
ignorant, or the guilt ; in which latter case the ignor- 
ance is eqnivalent to knowledge wilfully darkened. I 
know that I possess this knowledge as a man, and not 
as Samnel Taylor Coleridge; hence, knowing that 
consciousness of this fact is the root of all other con- 
sciousness, and the only practical contradistinction of 
man from the brutes, we name it the conscience, by 
the natural absence or presumed presence of which the 
law, botli Divine and human, determines whether 
X T Z be a thing* or a person ; the conscience being 
that which never to have had places the objects in the 
same order of things as the brutes, for example, 
idiots, and to have lost which implies either insanity 
or apostasy. "Well, this we have affirmed is a fact of 
which every honest man is as fully assured as of his 
seeing, hearing, or smelling. But though the former 
assurance does not difEer from the latter in the degree, 
it is altogether diverse in the kind ; the senses being 
morally passive, while the conscience is essentially 
connected with the will, though not always, nor indeed 
in any case, except after frequent attempts and aver- 
sions of wiU dexjendent on the choice. Thence we call 
the presentations of the senses impressions, those of 
the conscience commands or dictates. In the senses 
we find our receptivity, and as far as onr personal 
being is concerned, we are passive, but in the fact of 
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the conscience vre are not only agents, but it is by this 
alone that 170 knovr ourselves to be such— nay, that our 
very passiveness in this latter is an act of passiveness, 
and that vre are patient (patientes), not, as -in the 
other case, simply passive. 

The result is the consciousness of responsibility, and 
the proof is afforded by the inward experience of the 
diversity between regret and remorse. 

If I have sound ears, and my companion speats to 
me with a due proportion of voice, I may persuade 
him that I did not iiear, but cannot deceive myself. 
But when my conscience speaks to me, I can by re- 
peated efforts render myself finally insensible; to 
which add this other difference, namely, that to make 
myself deaf is one and the same thing with making 
my conscience dumb, till at length I became uncon- 
scious of my conscience. Frequent are the instances 
in which it is suspended, and, as it were, droivned in. 
the immdation of the appetites, passions, and imagina- 
tions to which I have resigned myself, making use of 
my will in order to abandon my free-will ; and there 
are not, I fear, examples wanting of the conscience 
being utterly destroyed, or of the passage of wicked- 
ness into madness; that species of madness, namely, 
in which the reason is lost. For so long as the reason 
continues, so long must the conscience exist, either as 
a good conscience or as a bad conscience. 

It appears, then, that oven the veiy first step— that the 
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initiation of tlie process, tlie becoming conscious of a 
conscience — ^partakes of tlie nature of an act. It is an 
act in and by •wMcb we take upon ourselves an alle- 
giance, and consequently tbe obligation of fealty ; and 
this fealty or fidelity implying the poirer of being 
unfaitliful, it is the first and fundamental sense of 
faith. It is likewise the commencement of experience, 
and the result of all other experience. In other words, 
conscience in tliis its simplest foi-m, must be supposed 
in order to consciousness, that is, to human conscious- 
ness. Brutes may be and are scions, but those beings 
only who have an I, scire possunt hoc vel ilhid una 
cum seipsis ; that is, conscire vel scire aliquid mecuvi, 
or to know a thing in relation to myself, and in the 
act of knowing myself as acted upon by that some- 
thiug. 

How the third person could never have been distin- 
guished from the fii-st but by means of the second. 
Tliere can bo no He without a previous Thou. Much 
less could an I exist for us except as it exists during 
the suspension of the will, as in dreams ; and the 
nature of brutes may be best understood by con- 
sidering them as somnambulists. This is a deep 
meditation, though the position is capable of the 
strictest proof, namely, that there can be no I without 
a Thou, and that a Thou is only possible by an 
equation in which I is taken as equal to Thou, and yet 
not the same. And this, again, is only possible by 
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putting' them in opposition as correspondent opposites, 
or correlatives. In order to tins, a something must be 
affirmed in the one which is rejected in the other, and 
this something is the will. I do not will to consider 
myself as equal to myself, for in the very act of con- 
structing mj'self I, I take it as the same, and therefore 
as incai)ahl6 of comparison, that is, of any application 
of the wiU. If, then, I minus the will bo the thesis. 
Thou, plus will, must bo the antithesis, but the equa- 
tion of Thou with I, by means of a free act, nog.ativing 
the sameness in order to establish the equalitj', is the 
true definition of conscience. But as without a Tliou 
there can bo no You, so without a You no Tlioy, These, 
or Those; and as all these conjointly form thi' 
materials and subjects of consciousness and the condi- 
tions of experience, it is evident that consoicnco is the 
root of all consciousness — a fortiori, the precondition 
of all experience — and that the conscience cannot have 
been in its first revelation deduced from e.xperionce. 

Soon, however, experience comes into play. "We 
learn that there are other impulses beside the dictates 
of conscience, that there .are powers within ns and 
without us ready to usurp the throne of conscience, 
and busy in tempting ns to transfer our allegiance. 
"We learn that there are many things contrary to con- 
science, and therefore to be rejected and utterly ex- 
cluded, and many that can coexist ivith its suprem.acy 
only by being subjugated as beasts of burthen ; and 
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ofcliei’s again, as for instance tlie social tendernesses 
and affections, and the faculties and excitations of the 
intellect, tyMcIi must be at least subordinated. The 
preservation of our loyalty and fealty under these 
trials, and against these rivals, constitutes the second 
•sense of faith ; and "we shall need but one more point 
of vie-w to complete its full import. This is the con- 
sideration of what is presupposed in the human con- 
science. The answer is i-eady. As in the equation of 
the Correlative I and Thou, one of the twin constituents 
is to be taken as plus will, the other as 'minus will, so 
is it here ; and it is obvious that the reason or super' 
individual of each man, whereby he is a man, is the 
factor we are to take as minus will, and that the in- 
dividual will or personalising principle of free agency 
(“ arbitrement ” is Milton’s word) is the factor marked 
plus will; and again, that as the identity or co- 
inherence of the absolute will and the reason, is the 
peculiar character of God, so is the synthesis of the 
individual will and the common reason, by the sub- 
ordination of the former to the latter, the only possible 
likeness or image of the prothesis or identity, and 
therefore the required proper character of man. Con- 
science, then, is a witness respecting the identity of 
the will and the I’eason, effected by the self-subordina- 
tion of the will or self to the reason, as equal to or re- 
presenting the will of God. But the personal wiU is 
a factor in other moral synthesis, for example, appetite 
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2jIus personal will = sonsnality ; Inst of power, phis 
personal will = ainintiou, and so on, ccpially as in tlio 
cynilicsis on wliicli the conscience is groinulcd. ilTot 
this, therefore, hnt the other syntlicsi!--. must supply 
the specific character of the conscience, and we must 
enter into an anal3'sis of I’cason. Such as the jiaturc 
and ohjeets of the reason are, such must he the func- 
tions and ohjccts of the conscience. And the former 
wc shall hest learn hj'X'Ccapitulating those constituents 
of the total man Avhich are either contrary to or dis- 
parate from the reason. 

I. Reason, and the proper ohjects of reason, are 
wholly alien from sensation. Reason is supersensual. 
and its antagonist is axxpctito, and the objects of appe- 
tite the lust of the flesh. 

II. Reason and its objects do not appertain to the 
world of the senses, inward or outward ; that is, they 
jxartake not of sense or fancy. Reason is snpersen- 
suous, and hero its antagonist is tho lust of the eye, 

III. Reason and its objects are not things of reflec- 
tion, association, discursion, discourse in tho old sense 
of tho word as opposed to intuition ; " discursive or 
intuitive,” as Milton has it. Reason docs not indeed 
necessarily exclude tho finite, either in time or in 
space, but it includes them evvincntcr. Thus tho imimo 
mover of tho material universe is affirmed to contain 
all motion as its cause, but not to bo, or to suflror, 
motion. in itself. 
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Reason is not tlie faculty of tlie finite. But here I 
must premise the following. The faculty of the finite 
is that which reduces the eonfiTsed impressions of 
sense to their essential forms — quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, and in these action and reaction, cause and effect, 
and the like ; thus raises the materials furnished hy 
the senses and sensations into objects of reflection, and 
so makes experience possible. Witlioirt it, man’s re- 
presentative powers would be a delirium, a chaos, a 
scudding cloudage of shapes ; and it is therefore most 
apxoropriately called the understanding, or substantia- 
tive faculty. Our elder metaphysicians, down to 
Hobbes inclusively, called this likewise discourse, 
discursus discursio, from its mode of action as not 
staying at any one object, but rtmning, as it -syere, to 
and fro to abstract, generalise, and classify. How 
when this faculty is employed in the service of the 
pure reason, it brings out the necessary and universal 
+ruths contained in the infinite into distinct contem- 
plation by the pure act of the sensuous imagination — 
that is, in the production of the fonns of space and 
time abstracted from all corporeity, and likewise of the 
inherent forms of the understanding itself abstractedly 
from the consideration of jjarticidars, as in the ease of 
geometry, numei’al mathematics, universal logic, and 
pure metaphysics. The discursive faculty then be- 
comes what our Shakespeare, wdth happy precision, 
calls “ discoiu’se of reason.” 
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Wo •will now talcc np our reasoning again from llio 
words “motion in itself.” 

It is o'vddent, then, that the reason as the irradiativc 
Xmwer, and the representative of tlie inthiite, judges 
the imderstanding as the facult}' of tlie finite, and cannof. 
■without error he judged b}' it. Wiien this is attempted, 
or when the understanding in its Rynihesis with the 
personal ■\vill, usurps the supremacy of the reason, or 
aifects to supersede tlie reason, it is tlieu what St. 
Paul calls the mind of the fiesh (<\>p6vi)fia a-apKSs), or the 
wisdom of this world. Tlie result is, that tlie reason 
is superfiuite; and in this relation, its antagonist is 
the insubordinate undersianding, or mind of the flesh. 

IV. Reason, as one with the absolute will (In flic 
heginnmg leas the Logos, and the Logos rvasvjifh God, 
and the Logos was God), and therefore for man the 
certain representative of the will of God, is above tho 
will of man as au individual will. We have seen in 
III. that it stands in antagonism to all mere par- 
ticulars ; but here it stands in antagonism to all mere 
iudmdual interests as so many selves, to the personal 
wiU as seeking its objects in tho manifestation of itself 
for itseK — sit pro ratione voluntas ; — whether this bo 
realised Avith adjuncts, as in tho lust of tho flesh, aud 
in the lust of the eye ; or Avithout adjuncts, as in the 
tliirst and pride of poAver, despotism, egoistic am- 
bition. The fouidh antagonist, then, of reason, is the 
lust of the will. 
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Corollary. Unlike a million of tigers, a million of men 
is Yery different from a million times one man. Each 
man in a numerous society is not only coexistent ■with, 
but yirtnally organised into, the multitude of which 
he is an integral part. His idem, is modified by the 
alter. And there arise impulses and objects from this 
synthesis of the alter et idem, myself and my neighbour. 
This, again, is strictly analogous to what takes place 
in the -vital organisation of the individual man. The 
cerebral system of the nerves has its correspondent 
antithesis in the abdominal system : but hence arises a 
synthesis of the two in the pectoral system as the 
intermediate, and, like a drawbridge, at once conductor 
and boundary. In the latter, as objectised by the 
former, arise the emotions, the affections, and, in one 
word, the passions, as distinguished from the cog- 
nitions and appetites. How, the reason has been 
shown to be superindividual, generally, and therefore 
not less so when the form of an individualisation 
subsists in the alter than when it is confined to the 
idem ; not less when the emotions have their conscious 
or believed object in another, than when tlxeir subject 
is the indi-vidual personal self. Eor though these 
emotions, affections, attachments, and the like, are the 
prepared ladder by which the lower nature is taken up 
into, and made to partake of, the highest room — as we 
are taught to give a feeling of reality to the liigher 
per medium commune with the lower, and thus 
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grndiially to sec the reality of the liiglier (namely, the 
objects of reason), and finallj- to know that the latter 
arc indeed, and pre-eminently real, as if you love your 
earthly parents whom you sec, by tliosc means you will 
learn to love your Heavenly Father who is invisible ; 
— yet this holds good only so far as the reason is tho 
president, and its objects the ultimate aim; and cases 
may arise in which tho Christ as tlie Logos, or Re- 
demptive Reason, declares. He iJiat loves father or 
another more than Me, is not worthy of Me ; nay, he 
tliat can penuit liis emotions to rise to an equality 
with tho universal reason, is in enmity with that 
reason. Here, then, I’oasou appears as tho love of 
God; and its antagonist is tho attaelnucnt to indi- 
viduals wherever it exists in diminution of, or in com- 
petition with, the love which is reason. 

In these five paragraphs I have enumerated and 
explained the several powers or forces belonging or 
incidental to human nature, which in all matters of 
reason the man is bound cither to subjugate or subor- 
dinate to reason. The application to faitli follows of 
its own accord. Tho first or most indefinite sense of 
faith is fidelity : then fidelity under previous contract 
or particular moral obligation. In this sense faith is 
fealty to a rightful supei’ior: faith is tho duty of a 
faithful subject to a rightful governor. Then it is 
allegiance in active service ; fidelity to tho liege lord 
under circumstances, and amid the temptations of 
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■usurpation, rebellion, and intestine discord. IsText ive 
seek for that rightful superior on our duties to ■whom 
all our duties to aU other superiors, on our faithfulness 
to whom all our boimdeu relations to all other objects 
of fidelity, are founded. "We must inquire after that 
duty in ■which all others find their sereral degrees and 
dignities, and from which they derive their obligative 
force. We are to find a superior, whose rights, in- 
cluding our duties, are presented to the mind in the 
very idea of that Supreme Being, whose sovereign 
prerogatives are predicates implied in the subjects, 
as the essential properties of a circle are co-assumed 
in the fii’st assumption of a circle, consequently un- 
derived, imconditional, and as rationally unsusceptible, 
so probably prohibitive, of all further question. In 
this sense, then, faith is fidelity, fealty, allegiance of 
the moral natime to God, in opposition to aU. usm*- 
pation, and in resistance to aU temptation to the 
placing any other claim above or equal with our 
fidelity to God. 

The wiU of God is the last gi’ound and final aim of 
aU oiu’ duties, and to that the whole man is to be 
harmonised by subordination, subjugation, or sup- 
pression alike in commission and omission. But the 
wiU of God, which is one -with the supreme intelligence, 
is revealed to man through the conscience. But the 
conscience, which consists in an inappeUable bearing- 
witness to the truth and reality of our reason, may 
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legitimately I30 coii'^frnccl wifli tlic term re.T^on. po far 
as the cojiseionco is preseriptivo ; wliilc as approving 
or condemning, if is (lie conseionsness of the snhordin- 
atiou or insubordination, tlie liarmony or discord, of 
the personal vrill of man to and witli tlie re]ires(>jil;i- 
tive of tlie vill of God. Thi« brings mo to tlie hist 
and fullest- sense of faifli. that is. (he obedience of (lie 
individual v'ill to the reason, in (lie lust of (ho flesh 
as oijposed to the super.sensnal ; in (lie lust of the eye 
as opposed to the super.sensuous ; in the pride of (iie 
Tindorstanding as opjinsed to (he infinite; in the 
(ppSinjfia (Tapnus in oontcariety to the sjiiritual truth; in 
the lust of the personal vill as opiiosed to the absolute 
and universal ; and in the love of the ereatnre, ns far 
as it is opposed to the love vhicli is one with the 
reason, namolj% the love of God. 

Thus, then, to conclude. Faith subsists in the 
synfliesia of the Reason and the individual Will. Bv 
virtue of the latter therefore, it must be an energy, 
and, inasmuch as it relates to the whole moral man, it 
must bo c.xerted in each and aU of his constituents or 
incidents, faculties and tendencies; — it must bo a 
total, not a partial — a continuous, not a desultory or 
occasional— energy. And by viri-uo of the former, 
that is Reason, Faith must lie a Light, a form of 
Imowing, a beholding of truth. In the incomparable 
w'ords of the Evangelist, therefore. Faith must Ic a 
Light originating in the Logos, or the snhstantial 
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Reason, which is co-eternal and one with the JSoly 
Will, and which Light is at the same time the Life of 
men. Noxv, as Life is liere the sum or collective of all 
moral and spiritual acts, in suffering’, doing, and 
being, so is Faith the source and the sum, the energ}' 
and the principle of the fidelity of man to God, by tlie 
subordination of his human Will, in all provinces of 
his nature, to his Eeason, as the sum of spiritual 
Truth, representing and manifesting the Will Di’vine. 
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COMMON PEAYEPt. 

Pn.vYEn. 

A 3rA>' may pray night and day, and yot docoivn him- 
soK; but no man can be assiircd of liis sincerity •\vlio 
docs not pray. Prayer is faith passing into act ; a 
union of the -will and the intellect realising in an 
intellectual act. It is the Avhole man that prays. 
Le.ss than this is wishing, or lip- work; a charm or a 
mummei’y. Pray alwayr. s.ay.s the apostle: that is, 
have the habit of prayer, turning your thoughts into 
acts by connecting them with the idea of the redeem- 
ing God, and even so reconverting your actions into 
thoughts. 

The Sachabiekt of the EucirAniST. 

The best j»reparation for taking this sacrament, 
better than any or all of the books or tracts composed 
for this end, is to read over and over again, and often 
on your knees — at all events with a kneeling and pray- 
ing heart — the Gospel according to St. John, till your 
mind is familiarised to the contemplation of Christ. 

D — 15 
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tlio Beclcomor and Mediator of mankind, yea, of every 
creature, as tlie living and self -subsisting Word, tke 
very trutk of all true being, and the very being of all 
enduring truth; the reality, Avhich is the substance 
and unity of all reality ; the light which lighieth every 
man, so that Tvhat wo call reason is itself a light from 
that light, himen a luce, as the Latin more distinctly 
expresses this fact. But it is not merely light, but 
therein is life ; and it is the life of Christ, the co- 
et-ernal Son of God, that is the only tnio life-giving 
light of men. Wo are assured, and we believe, that 
Christ is God ; God manifested in the flesh. As God, 
ho must bo present entire in every ereatiu’c; — (for 
how can God, or indeed any spirit, exist in parts ?) — 
but ho is said to dwell in the regenerate, to come to 
them who receive him by faith in his name, that is, in. 
his power and influence ; for this is the meaning of 
the word “ name ” in Scripture when applied to God 
or his Christ. Where true belief exists, Christ is not 
only present with or among us ; — ^for so he is in every 
man, even the most wicked; — ^but to tis and for us. 
Thai was the true light, which lighteth every man that 
comoth into the world. Sc was in the world, and the 
world was made hy him, and the world hnexv him not. 
But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe in 
his name ; which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of th'e flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God. 
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A7id the TT'ojvZ trap inaih ficAi and diccK ainonq t/c. 
John i. 9 — l-i. Again — Tl'c v:iU conic vnio him, and 
maJ:e our abode ivilh him. John xiv. 23.. A.s Irul}* 
and as really as yonr .soul ro.-^idcs conslitutivcly in 
j-onr living body. por.'Onally and .sub.slanfially does 
Christ dvell in every regetierale man. 

After this coiuvc of study, yon may tlicn t.akc uii 
and xjcruse .sentence by sontcnco tlic communion 
.sornco, the best of all comments on the Scriptures 
appertaining to this my.storv. And this is tlin pre- 
paration ivhich will ])rove, u-ith God’s grace, tlio surest 
prevent ivo of, or antidote ag.aiust, the freezing poison, 
tlio lethargising hemlock, of the doctrine of the Sacrfi- 
mentaries, according to tvliom the Eucliarist is a mern 
practical inet.aphor, in vliich thing.s are employed 
instead of articulated sounds for tlio oxelnsivo purpose 
of recalling to our minds the historic.al fact of our 
Lord’s crucifixion ; in .short — (the profaneness is ivith 
them, not with mo) — .iust the same as when Protes- 
tants drink a glass of wine to the glorious memory of 
William III. ! True it is that tho remembrance is one 
end of tho .sacrament; but it is, Do this in remem- 
brance ofme—oi all that Christ was and is, hath done 
and is still doing for fallen mankind, and, of course, 
of his crucifixiou inclusively, but not of his crucifi.xiou 
alone. 14 December, 1827. 
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Companion to the Aetae. 

First, then, that we may come to this heavenly feast 
holy, and adorned with the wedding garment, Matt. ssii. 
11, we must search our hearts, and examine our con- 
sciences, not only till we see our sins, but until we hate 
them. 

But what if a man, seeing Ms sin, earnestly desire 
to hate it ? Shall he not at the altar offer up at once 
his desire, and the yet lingering sin, ‘and seek for 
strength ? Is not this sacrament medicine as well as 
food ? Is it an end only, and not likewise the means ? 
Is it merely the triumphal feast; or is it not even 
more truly a Messed refreshment for and during the 
conflict p 

This confession of sins must not be in general terms 
only, that we are sinners Avith the rest of mankind, but 
it must be a special declaration to God of all our most 
heinous sins in thought, word, and deed. 

Luther Avas of a different judgment. He would 
hare us feel and groan under our sinfulness and 
utter incapability of redeeming ourselves from the 
bondage, rather than hazard the pollution of our 
imaginations by a recapitulation and reneAving of sins 
and their images in detail. Do not, he says, stand 
picking the flaws out one by one, but plunge into the 
river and droAvn them ! — I venture to be of Luther’s 
doctrine. 
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CoHr-ruNioN Sekvick. 

In ilie fivsti Exliorfation, Itc-foro the ivords “ inorl- 
torious Cross and Passion.’* I should ])roposo lo in'-'".-! 
“his assmnpiion of hninanily. his incarnalion, and." 
Likewise, a liillc lower down, after llie word “sus- 
tenance,” I would insei-f “as.” For not in tli;;'. 
.sacrament exclusively, but in all the acts of assimil!i- 
tive faith, of which the Eucharist, i.s a solemn, emi- 
nent, and rcprc.sontntive in.stance, an instance and the 
symbol, Christ is our .spiritual food and .suslenaiicc. 

Mareiage Sbeyice. 

ilarriago, simply as marriage, is not the means “ for 
the procreation of children,” but for the humanisation 
of the offspring procreated. Therefore, in the Doclani- 
tion at the beginning, after the words “procreation 
of children,” I would insert. “ mid as the means of 
securing to the children procreated enduring cave, and 
that they may bo,” ttc. 

Cor-IHUNION OF THE SiCK.. 

Third rubric at the cud. 

But if a man, either by reason of extremity of sicknc.'-’.s, 

ko. 

I think this rubric, in what I conceive to bo its true 
meaning, a precious doctrine, as fully accpiittiug our 
Church of aU Romish superstition, respecting the 
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nature of the Eucharist, in relation to the whole 
scheme of man’s redemption. But the latter part of it 
— “ he doth eat and drink the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although 
he do not receive the sacrament with his mouth” — 
seems to me very incautiously expressed, and scarcely 
to be reconciled with the Church’s own definition of a 
saci'ament in general. Eor in such a case, where is 
“ the outward and visible sign of the inward and 
spiritual grace given ? ” 

XI. Sunday after Trinity. 

Epistle. — 1 Cor. xv. 1. 

Brethren, I declare unto you the Gospel which I 
preached unto you. 

"Why should the obsolete, though faithful, Saxon 
translation of ^vayyeMor bo retained ? Why not “ good 
tidings ? ” Why thus change a most appropriate and 
intelligible designation of the matter into a mere con- 
ventional name of a pai’ticular book p 

Ib. 

how that Christ died for our sins. 

But the meaning of uvep tZv afiapnwr ^yZv is, that 
Christ died through the sins, and for the sinners. He 
died through our sins, and we live through his 
righteousness. 
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Gospel. — Lute xviii. 14. 

This man went down to his house Justifiecl ratliev than 
the other. 

Not simply justified, observe ; but justified ratlier 
tban tbe other, i) imlvos, — ^t-bat is, loss remote from sal- 
vation. 

SXV. Shnday after, Trinity. 

Collect. 

that they, plenteously bringing forth the fruit of 

good "works, may of thee be plenteously rewarded. 

Rather — “that with that enlarged capacity, which 
without thee wo cannot acquire, there may likewise bo 
an increase of the gift, which from thee alone we can 
wholly receive.” 

Ps. vni. 

V. 2. Out of the mouth of very hales and suchlings 
hast thou ordained strength, lecausc of thine enemies; 
that thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 

To the dispensations of the twilight dawn, to the 
first messengers of the redeeming word, the yet lisping 
utterers of light and life, a strength and power were 
given because of the enemies, greater • and of more 
immediate influence, than to the seers and proclaimers 
of a clearer day : even as the first reappearing crescent 
of the eclipsed moon shines for men "with a keener 
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brilliance than tlie folio-wing larger segments, pre- 
rionsly to its total emersion, 

Ib. T. 5. 

Thou madest him lower than the angels, to crown him 
loith glory and luorship. 

Po-W’er + i'doa = angel. 

Idea — po-wer = man, or Prometlieus. 

Ps. Lxvni. 

V. 34. Asorihe ye the gjower to God over Israel : his 
vwrship and strength is hi the clouds. 

The “clouds,” in the symbolical language of the 
Scriptures, mean the events and course of things, 
seemingly effects of human -will or chance, but over- 
ruled by Providence. 


Ps. LXXII. 

This psalm admits no other interpretation but of 
Christ, as the Jehovah incarnate. In any other sense 
it -would be a specimen of more than Persian or Moghul 
hyperbole, and bombast, of which there is no otlier 
instance in Scripture, and which no Christian would 
dare to attribute to an inspired -writer. We know, too, 
that the elder Jewish Church ranked it among the 
Messianic Psalms, — X.B. The word in St. John and 
-the Xame of the Most High in the Psalms are eqiriva- 
lent terms. 
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V. 1. Give the Jniig {Ity Judgments^, 0 God ; and tlrj 
riglttcoucnces vnfo the J.-ing'/c xoii. 

God of God, Liglit of Light, very God of very God. 
tlio only begotten, the Son of God .nnd God, King of 
Kings, and ilio Son of the King of Kings ! 

Ps. LXXIT. 

V. 2. 0 tJiinJ; vjion thy congvrgation, whom thou hn.d 

gmrchaxcd and redeemed of old. 

Tlic Lamb .sacrificed from the beginning of the 
•world, the God-Man, the Judge, the self-promised 
Redeemer to Adam in llie garden ! 

Y. 15. Thou omotnt the hiads of the Leriathan io 
jii-ccs ; a 7 id gavest him to he meat for the gjeojde in ih 
wildcrnats. 

Does tins albulc to any real tradition ? The Psalm 
ajjpenrs to have been composed shortly before th:- 
cajitiTity of Jndah. 

Ps. LXXXII. 6—7. 

The reference -whieh our Lord made to these mys- 
terious verses gives them an especial interest. Tla^ 
first apostasy, the fall of the angels, is, perhaps, inti- 
mated. 

Ps. LXXXTII. 

I "would fain understand this Psalm ; but first I must 
collate it "word bj" word ■with the original Hebrew. It 
seems clearly Messianic. 
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Ps. LXXXYin. 

Yt. 10 — 12. Dost thou show wonders among the dead, 
or shall the dead rise ugj again and praise thee ? 3)6. 

Compare Ezekiel xxxvii. 

Ps. OIY’. 

I tMnk the Bible version might with advantage be 
substituted for this, which in some parts is scarcely in- 
telligible. 

V. 6. — the waters stand in the hills. 

Xo ; stood above the mountains. The reference is 
to the Deluge. 

Ps. GY. 

Y. 3. — Let the heart of them- rejoice that seeh the Lord. 

If even to seek the Lord be joy, what will it be to 
find him p Seek me, 0 Lord, that I may be found by 
thee ! 

Ps. OX. 

V, 2. — The Lord shall send the rod of thy ;power out of 
Sion ; (saying) Buie, &o. 

Y, 3. irnder.stand — “ Thy people shall ofBer them- 
selves willingly in the day of conflict in holy clothing, 
in their best array, in their best arms 'and accoutre- 
ments. As the dew from the womb of the morning, in 
number and brightness like dew-drops, so shall be thy 
youth, or the youth of thee, the young volunteer 
warriors. ” 
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5. Ho shall shaie,” eoncuss, concutietreges die. 
ircB siias, 

Y. 6. For “ smite in sunder, or -wound tho heads ; ” 
some "Word answering to tho Ijatin conguassQve. 

Y. 7. For “therefore,” translate “then shall ho 
lift up his head again ; ” that is, as a man languid and 
sinking from thirst and fatigue after refreshment. 

see no poetic discrepancy between xv. 1 

and 5. 

Ps. CXYni. 

To be interpreted of Christ’s Church. 

Ps. CXXYI. 

Y 6. As the rivers in the south. 

Does this allude to the periodical rains p 

As a transparency on some night of public rejoicing, 
seen by common day, with the lamps from within re- 
moved — oven such would the Psalms be to me unin- 
teipreted by the Gospel. O honoured Mr, Hurwitz ! 
Could I but make you feel what grandeur, what mag- 
nificence, what an everlasting significance and import 
Christianity gives to every fact of your national 
history — to every page of yoim sacred records ! 


AetICBES of ReIiIGION. 

It is mournful to think how many 'recent 
■writers have criminated our Church in consequence of 
their ignorance and inadvertence in not knowing, or 
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not noticing, tlie contra-distinction Lere meant between 
power and authority. Rites and ceremonies the Cliurcli 
may ordain jure propria : on matters of faith her 
judgment is to be received with reverence, and not 
gainsayed but after repeated inquiries, and on weighty 
grounds. 

XXXVII. It is lawful for Christian men, at the com- 
mandment of the magistrate, to wear weapons, and to 
rorve in wars. 

This is a very good instance of an unseemly matter 
neatly wrapped up. The good men recoiled from the 
plain words — “ It is lawful for Christian men at the 
command of a king to slaughter as many Christians as 
they can ! ” 

Well ! I could most sincerely subscribe to aU these 
articles. September, 1831. 



A NIGHTLY PRAYEE. 1831. 


Almighty God, 1)7 tlij eternal Word my Creator 
Redeemer and Preserver ! who hast in thy free com- 
municative goodness glorified me with the capability 
of knowing thee, the one only absolute Good, the 
eternal I Am, as the author of my being, and of de- 
siring and seeking thee as its ultimate end; — who, 
when I fell from thee into the mystery of the false and 
evil will, didst not abandon me, poor self -lost creature, 
but in thy condescending mercy didst provide an 
access and a return to thyseK, even to thee the Holy 
One, in thine only begotten Son, the way and the truth 
from everlasting, and who took on himself humanity, 
yea, became flesh, even the man Christ Jesus, that 
for man he might be the life and the resurrection! 
— 0 Giver of all good gifts, who art thyself the one 
only absolute Good, from whom I have received what- 
ever good I have, whatever capability of good there is 
in me, and from thee good alone, — from myseK and 
my own corrupted will all evil and the consequents of 
evil, — with inward prostration of will, mind, and 
affections I adore thy infinite majesty; I aspire to 
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love thy traiiscendeut goodness ! — In a deep sense o£ 
my unworthiness, and my nnfitness to present myself 
before thee, of eyes too pure to behold iniquity, and 
whose light, the beautitude of spirits conformed to thy 
will, is a consuming fire to all vanity and corruption ; 
— ^but in the name of the Lord Jesus, of the dear Son 
of thy love, in whose perfect obedience thou deignest 
to behold as many as have received the seed of Christ 
into the body of this death I offer this, my bounden 
nightl}’- sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, in humble 
trust that the fragrance of my Saviom-’s righteousness 
may remove from it the taint of my mortal corruption. 
Thy mercies have followed me through all the hours 
and moments of my life ; and now I lift up my heart in 
awe and thanlcfulness for the preservation of my life 
through the past day, for the alleviation of my bodily 
sufferings and languors, for the manifold comforts 
which thou hast reserved for me, yea, in thy fatherly 
compassion hast rescued from the wreck of my own 
sins or sinful infirmities ; — for the kind and affection-' 
ate friends thou hast raised up for me, especially for 
those of this household, for the mother and mistress of 
this family, whose love to me Iiath been great and faith- 
ful, and for the dear friend, the supporter and sharer 
of my studies and researches ; but, above all, for the 
heavenly Priend, the crucified Savioim, the glori- 
fied Mediator, Christ Jesus, and for the heavenly Com- 
forter, source of all abiding comforts, thy Holy Spirit! 
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Ill 


0 grant nio tlio aid of tliy Spirit, that I may 'witli a 
deeper faith, a more enkindled lore, bless thee, who 
through thy Sou hast privileged me to call thee Abba, 
Father! 0, thou, who hast I'evealed thyself in thy 
holy word as a God that hearest prayer ; before whoso 
infinitude all differences cease of great and small ; who 
like a tender parent foreknowest all our wants, j'et 
listenest well-pleased to the humble petitions of thy 
children ; who hast not alone permitted, but taught us, to 
call on thee in all our needs, — earnestly I implore the 
continuance of thy free mercy, of thy protecting proAu- 
dence, through the coming night. Thou hearest every 
prayer offered to thee belicvingly with a penitent and 
sincere heart. For thou in withholding grantest, 
healest in indicting the wound, yea, tuniest all to good 
for as many as trulj' seek thee through Christ, the 
Mediator ! Thy will be done ! But if it be according 
to thy wise and righteous ordinances, 0 shield me this 
night from the assaults of disease, grant me refresh- 
ment of sleep unvexed by cauI and distempered dreams; 
and if the imrpose and aspiration of my heart be up- 
right before thee, who alone Icnowest tlio heart of man, 
0 in thy mercy A'ouchsafe me yet in this my decay of 
life an intciwal of ease and strength ; if so (thy gi'ace 
disposing and assisting) I may make compensation to 
thy Church for the unused talents thou hast entrusted 
to me, for the neglected opportunities which thy 
loA*ing-kindness had provided. O let me be foimd a 
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labourer in tlie vineyard, tbougb of tbe late Lour, 
■^vben tbe Lord and Heir of tbe vintage, Obrist Jesus, 
calletb for liis servant. 

Otir Father, &c. 

To tbee, great omnipresent Spirit, irliose mercy is 
over all tby vorks, -wbo now beboldest me, wbo bearest 
me, wbo bast framed my heart to seek and' to trust in 
tbee, in tbe name of my Lord and Saviour Christ 
Jesus, I humbly commit and commend my body, soul, 
and spirit. 

Glory be to tbee, 0 God! 
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K> 


ESSAY I. 

I'^ortuna plerumquc est vcluti 
Galaxia quarandam obscurarum 
Virtutum sine nomine. Bacok. 

(Translation .) — Fortune is for the most part but a galaxy^or milky 
way, as it were, of certain obscure virtues without a name. 

“ Does Fortune favour fools? Or how do you explain 
tlae origin of the proverb, which, differently worded, is 
to he found in all the languages of Europe ? ” 

This proverb admits of various explanations, accord- 
ing to the mood of mind in which it is used. It may 
arise from pity, and the soothing persuasion that Provi- 
dence is eminently watchful over the helpless, and 
extends an especial care to those who are not capable of 
caring for themselves. So used, it breathes the same 
feeling as “ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ” 
— or the more sportive adage, that “ the fairies take 
care of children and tipsy folk.” The persuasion itself, 
in addition to the general religious feeling of mankind, 
and the scarcely less general love of the marvellous, 
may be accounted for from our tendency to exaggerate 
all effects that seem disproportionate to their visible 
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'Cause, and all circumstances that are in any way 
strongly contrasted with our notions of the persons 
under them. Secondly, it arises from the safety and suc- 
cess which an ignorance of danger and difficulty some- 
times actually assists in procuring ; inasmuch as it pre- 
cludes the despondence, which might have kept the more 
foresightedfrom undertaking the enterprise, the depres- 
sion which would retard its progress, and those over- 
whelming influences of terror in cases where the vivid 
perception of the danger constitutes the greater part of 
the danger itself. Thus men are said to have swooned 
and even died at the sight of a narrow bridge, over 
which they had ridden, the night before, in perfect 
safety ; or at tracing the footmarks along the edge of a 
precipice wliieh the darkness had concealed from them. 
A more obscui’e cause, yet not wholly to be omitted, is 
afforded by the undoubted fact that the exei-tion of the 
reasoning faculties tends to extinguish or bedim those 
mysterious instincts of skill, which, though for the 
most part latent, wo nevertheless possess in common 
'ivith other animals. 

Or the proverb may be used invidiously ; and folly 
in the vocabulary of envy or baseness may signify 
courage and magnanimity. Hardihood and fool-liardi- 
ness are indeed as different as green and yellow, yet 
■will appear the same to the jaundiced eye. Courage 
multiplies the chances of success by sometimes making 
opportunities, and always availing itself of them : and 
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in this sense Fortnuc inny bo said to favour fools by 
Ibose who, boircror pmdeut iu their own opinion, aro 
deficient in valour and enterprise. Again: an cmicntl}* 
good and wise man, for whom the praises of tlio judicious 
luiTo procured a high reputation oven with tho ivorld 
at large, proposes to hiinsclf certain objects, and adapt- 
ing the right means to tho rigid end attains tliem; 
hut his objects not being what tlio world calls fortune, 
neither money nor artificial rank, his admitted iuforiors 
in moral and intollcctnal worth, but more prosiiorous iu 
their worldly concerns, aro said to have been favoured 
b3’ Fortune and ho slighted ; although tho fools did tho 
"amo in their lino as tho wise man iuhis; they adapted 
tho approiiriatc means to tho desired end, and so suc- 
ceeded. In this sense tho proverb is enrrout by a mis- 
use, or a catadirasis at least, of both tho words, fortniio 
snd fools. 

How seldom, friend, a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth with all his worth and i>ains ! 

It sounds like stories from tho land of spirits. 

If any man obtain that whirii ho merits. 

Or any merit that which ho obtains, 

SEra,v. 

For shame ! dear friend, renounce this canting strain; 

'What would’st thou have a good great man obtain t 
Flace? tiUesF salary? agildcd chain? 

Or throne of cones which bis sword hath sbin? 

GicatncM and goodness aro not means, but ends ! 

Hath ho not always treasures, always friends, 
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The good great man ? Three treasures, love, and light, 
And calm thoughts regular as infant’s breath : 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night. 
Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death, S. T. C. 

But, lastly, there is, doubtless, a true meaning’ 
attached to fortune, distinct both from prudence and 
from courage ; and distinct too from that absence of 
depressing or bewildering passions, which (according to 
my favourite proverb, “ extremes meet,”) the fool not 
seldom obtains in as great perfection by his ignorance 
as the wise man by the highest energies of thought and 
self-discipline. Luck has a real existence in human 
affairs, from the infinite number of powers that are in 
action at the same time, and from the co-existence of 
things contingent and accidental (such as to us at least 
are accidental) with the regidar appearances and gene- 
ral laws of nature. A familiar instance will make 
these ATords intelligible. The moon waxes and wanes 
according to a necessary law. The clouds likcAvise, and 
aU tile manifold appearances connected with them, are 
governed by certain laws no less than the phases' of the 
moon. But the laAvs which determine tlie latter are 
known and calci-Jable, while those of the former are 
hidden from us. At all events, the number and variety 
of their effects baffle our powers of calcidation ; and 
that the sky is clear or obscured at any particular 
time, Ave speak of, in common language, as a matter of 
accident. Well! at the time of the full moon, but 
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when the sky is completely covered with black clouds, 
I am walking on in the dark, aware of no particular 
danger : a sudden gust of wind rends the cloud for a 
moment, and the moon emerging discloses to mo a 
chasm or precipice, to the very brink of which I had 
advanced my foot. This is what is meant by luck, and 
according to the more or less serious mood or habit of 
our mind we exclaim, how lucky ! or, how providential! 
The co-presence of numberless phEenomena, which from 
the complexity or subtlety of their determining causes 
are called contingencies, and the co-existence of these 
with any regular or necessary phsenomenon (as the 
clouds with the moon for instance), occasion coinci- 
dences, which, when they are attended by any advan- 
tage or injury, and are at the same time incapable of 
being calcidated or foreseen by human prudence, form 
good or ill luck. On a hot sunshiny afternoon came on 
a sudden storm and spoilt the farmer’s hay ; and this is 
called ill luck. We will suppose the same event to take 
place, when meteorology shall have been perfected into 
a science, provided with unerring instruments ; but 
which the farmer had neglected to examine. This is 
no longer ill luck, but imprudence. Now apply this to 
our proverb. Unforeseen coincidences may have 
greatly helped a man, yet if they have done for him 
only what possibly from his own abilities he might 
have effected for himself, his good luck will excite 
less attention and the instances be less remembered 
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That clever meu should attain their objects seems 
natural, and we neglect the ch-eunistances that perhaps 
produced that success of themselves without the inter- 
vention of skill or foresight ; but we dwell on the fact 
and remember it, as sometliing strange, when the same 
happens to a weak or ignorant man. So, too, though 
the latter should fail in his undertakings from concur- 
rences that might have happened to the wisest man, yet 
his failure being no more than might have been expected 
and accounted for from his folly, it lays no hold on our 
attention, but fleets away among the other undistin- 
guished waves, in which the stream of ordinary life 
murmurs by us, and is forgotten. Had it been as true 
as it was notoriously false, that those all-embracing 
discoveries, which have shed a dawn of science on the 
art of chemisti’y, and give no obscure promise of some 
one great constitutive law, in the light of which dwell 
dominion and the power of prophecy; if these dis- 
coveries, instead of having been as thej’" really were, 
preconceHed by meditation, and evolved out of his own 
intellect, had occurred by a set of lucky accidents to 
the illustrious father and founder of philosophic al- 
chemy ; if they jiresented themselves to Sir Humphry 
Davy exclusively in consequence of his luck in possess- 
ing a particular galvanic battery ; if this battery, as 
far as Davy was concerned, had itself been an accident, 
and not (as in point of fact it was) desired and obtained 
by him for the purpose of insuring the testimony of 
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experience to iiis principles, and in order to bind down 
material nature nndcr tbe inquisition of reason, and 
force from liei’, as by torture, nneqnivocal answers to 
prepared and preconceived questions — yet still they 
would not liave been talked of or described, as instances 
of luclz, bnt as the natural results of bis admitted 
genius and known skill. Bnt sbonld an accident have 
disclosed similar discoveries to a mcclianic at Birming- 
ham or Sheffield, and if the man should grow rich in 
consequence, and partly by the envy of his neighonrs, 
and partly with good reason, be considered Ijy them as 
a man below par in the general powers of his under- 
standing; then, “Oh. what a lucky follow! IVcll, 
Fortune does favour fools — that's certain ! It is 
always so ! ” — and forthwith the cxclaimor relates half 
a dozen similar instances. Thus accumulating the one 
sort of facts and never collecting tlic otlier, we do, as 
poets in their diction, and quaclcs of all denominations 
do in their reasoning, put a part for the whole, and at 
once soothe our en^y and gratify our love of the mar- 
vellous, by the sweeping proverb, “ Fortune favours 
fools.” 
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ESSAY n. 

Quod me non movct sestimatione : 

Verum csfc iiirtjiiomivov mei sodalis. Catull. xii. 

(Translation .) — It interests not by any conceit of its value ; but it is 
a remembrance of my honoured friend. 

The philosopMc ruler, 17110 secured tlie favours of 
fortime by seeking ivisdom and knowledge in pre- 
ference to tkem, lias pathetically observed — “The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness j and there is a joy in 
which the stranger intermeddleth not.” A simple 
question founded on a trite proverb, with a discursive 
answer to it, would scarcely suggest to an indifferent 
person any other notion than that of a mind at ease, 
amusing itself with its own activity. Once. before- (I 
believe about this time last year), I had taken up the 
old memorandum book, from which I transcribed the 
preceding essay, and they had then attracted my 
notice by the name of the illustrious chemist mentioned 
in the last illustration. Exasperated by the base and 
cowardly attempt that had been made to detract from 
the honours due to his astonishing genius, I had 
slightly altered the concluding sentences, substituting 
the more recent for his earlier discoveries ; and with- 
out the most distant intention of publishing what I 
then wrote, I had expressed my own convictions for 
the gratification of my own feelings, and finished by 
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tranquilly paraplirasinp inlo a cln’inicnl nllfcrnry ilio 
Homeric advonluro of Menelaii'^ wiili PruifU'^-. Oh I 
n-ith ■ffliiii difi’oronl. fcelinfr?. v.-iih Avhat a .'■harp and 
.sudden omolion did I rc-jicnrsc the sjiiiic ipvsiion 
yoster-mornin£i. liavinEC hy accident (ijicned the hook 
at. the p.ago upon tvhich it ivas ^vri1ten. I v,-as moved ; 
for it tvas Admiral Sir Alexander Ball who first 
])roposed the question to mo, and the jiarticnlar satis- 
faction which he exjmessed had occa-sioned me to 
note down the snh.stance of my rcjdy. I was moved ; 
hecanse to Ihi.s convei'.s.ation I was indi'hted for the 
friond.ship and confidence with wliich lie nftenvards 
honoured me, and because it recalled the memory of 
one of the mo.st delightful morning.s I ever passed ; 
when, as avo averc riding together, the same per.'-on 
related to me th<' principal events of hi.s own life, and 
introduced them by adverting to this conviu-satinn. It. 
recalled too the deep impres.sion left, on my mind by 
that narrative — the inqiression that I had never known 
any analogous instance, in which a man so successful 
had been .so little indebted to fortune, or lucky acci- 
dents, or so exclusively both the architect and builder 
of his own success. The .sum of his history may be 
comprised in this one sentence — Here, snh numinv, 
nohismet fccwuis, sapicnlia ducc, fortnua ^Jcrnn'tfcnfc. 
(i.c. These things under God, wo have done for our- 
selves, thiwgh the guidance of M’isdom, and with tho 
permission of fortune.) Luck gave him nothing: in 
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her most generous moods, slio only worked with him as 
with a friend, not for him as for a fondling ; but more 
often she simply stood neuter, and suffered him to 
work for himself. Ah ! how could I be otherwise than 
affected by whatever reminded me of that daily and 
familiar intercourse with him, which made the fifteen 
months from May,' 1804, to October, 1805, in many 
respects the most memorable and instructive period of 
my life ? Ah ! how could I be otherwise than most 
deeply affected, when there was still lying on mj 
table the paper which the day before had conve 5 ^ed to 
me the unexpected and most awful tidings of this 
man’s death ? his death in the fulness of all his powers, 
in the rich autumn of ripe yet undecaying manhood ! 
I once knew a lady who, after the loss of a lovely ehild, . 
continued for several days in a state of seeming in- 
difference, the weather at the same time, as if in imison 
with her, being calm, though gloomy ; till one morning 
a burst of sunshine breaking in upon her, and suddenly 
lighting up the room where she was sitting, she dis- 
solved at once into tears, and wept passionately. In 
no very dissimilar manner did the sudden gleam of 
recollection at the sight of this memorandum act on 
myself. I had been stunned by the intelligence, as by 
an outward blow, till this trifling incident startled and 
disentranced me; the sudden pang shivered through 
my whole frame ; and if I repressed the outward shows 
of sorrow, it was by force that I repressed them, and 
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bocanso it is not by tc;u-s Hint I.onglii to nioin-n for11:o 
loss of Sir Alexander Ball. 

He ivas a man above liis age ; but for tliat ven,' 
reason tlie ago lias the more need to liavo tlie master- 
fe.atnres of his character portrayed and ])re«ervod. 
This I feel it my duty to attempt, and this alone; for 
having received neither instructions nor permi‘?«ioii 
from the family of the deceased. I cannot think myyeir 
allowed to enter into the particulars of his priv.ate 
history, strikingly as man)' of them would illustrate 
the elements and composition of liis mind. For he was 
indeed a living confutiition of the as.scrlion attributed 
to the Prince of Condo, that no man axipeared great tiv 
his i;aZct dc cliamhrc — a saying which, I suspect, owe.-' 
its currency lc.ss to its truth than to the eiivy of man- 
kind, and the misapplication of the word groat, to 
actions uncomiectcd with reason and free will. It will 
bo sufficient for my purpose to observe that the purify 
.and strict propriety of his conduct, which precluded 
rather than silenced calumny, the evenness of his 
temper, and his attentive and aticctionato manners in 
priv.ato life, greatly aided and increased his public 
utility; .and, if it should idcjise Providence that a por- 
tion of his spirit should descend with his mantle, tho 
A'irtues of Sir Alexander Ball, as a master, a husband, 
andap.arent, willfornianolcss remarkable epoch in the 
moral history of the Maltose than his wisdom, as a 
governor, has made in th.at of their outward circum- 
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stances. That tlie private and personal qualities of a 
first magistrate should have political effects will appear 
strange to no reflecting Englishman, who has attended 
to the workings of men’s minds during the first fer- 
ment of revolutionary principles, and must therefore 
have witnessed the influence of our own sovereign’s 
■domestic character in counteracting them. But in 
Malta there were circumstances which rendered such 
an example peculiarly requisite and beneficent. The 
very existence for so many generations of an order of 
lay celibates in that island, who abandoned even the 
outward shows of an adherence to their vow of chastity, 
must have had pernicious effects on the morals of the 
inhabitants. .But when it is considered too that the 
Knights of Malta had been for the last fifty years or 
more a set of useless idlers, generally illiterate, for they 
thought literature no part of a soldier’s excellence ; 
and yet effeminate, for they were soldiers in name 
only ; wlieu it is considered that they were, moreover, 
all of them aliens, who looked upon themselves not 
merely as of a superior rank to the native nobles, but 
as beings of a different race (I had almost said species) 
from the Maltese collectively ; and finally, that these 
men possessed exclusively the government of the island ; 
it may be safely concluded that they were little better 
than a perpetual influenza, relaxing and diseasing the 
hearts of all the families within their sphere of in- 
fluence. Hence the peasantry, who fortunately were 
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below tlioir reacb, notwitbsfanding the more tliau 
childish ignorance in which they were kept by their 
priests, yet compared with the middle and higher 
classes, were both in mind and body as ordinaiy men 
compared with dwarfs. Every respectable family had. 
some one knight for their patron, as a matter of course; 
and to him the honour of a sister or a daughter was 
sacrificed, equally as a matter of course. But why 
should I thus disguise the truth ? Alas ! in nine 
instances out of ten, this patron was the common par- 
amour of every female in the family. Were I com. 
posing a state memorial I should abstain from all 
allusion to moral good or evil, as not having now first to 
learn, that with diplomatists and with practical states- 
men of every denomination, it would preclude all at- 
tention to its other contents, and have no result but 
that of securing for its author’s name the official pri- 
A’ate mark of exclusion or dismission, as a weak or sus- 
jiicious person. But among those for whom I am now 
writing, there are, I trast, many who will think it not 
the feeblest reason for rejoicing in our possession of 
Malta, and not the least worthy motive for wishing its 
retention, that one source of human misery and cor- 
ruption has been dried xip. Such persons will hear 
the name of Sir. Alexander Ball with additional ' 
reverenee, as of one who has made the protection of 
Groat Britain a double blessing to the Maltese, and 
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broken “the bunds of iniquity” as •well as unlocked 
tlie fetters of political oppression. 

When we are praising the departed by our o'wn fire- 
sides, we dwell most fondly on those qualities which 
had won our pesonal affection, and which sharpen our 
indiyidual regrets. But when impelled by a loftier and 
more meditative sorrow, we would raise a public monu- 
ment to their memory, we praise them appropriately 
when we relate their actions faithfully ; and thus pre- 
serving their example for the imitation of the living 
alleviate the loss, while we demonstrate its magnitude. 
My funeral eulogy of Sir Alexander Ball must there- 
fore be a narrative of his life ; and this friend of man- 
kind will be defrauded of honour in proportion as that 
narrative is deficient and fragmentary. It shall, how- 
ever, be as complete as my information enables, and as 
prudence and a proper respect for the feelings of the 
living permit me to render it. His fame (I adopt the 
words of our elder writers) is so great throughout the 
■^Nmrld that he stands in no need of an encomium ; and 
yet his worth is much greater than his fame. It is im- 
possible not to speak great things of him, and yet it 
will be very difficult to speak what he deserves. But 
custom requires that something should be said ; it is a 
duty and a debt which we owe to ourselves and to man- 
kind, not less than to his memory ; and I liope his 
great soul, if it hath any knowledge of what is done 
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here below, will uot be olfeuded at the smallness croji 
of my offering. 

Ah, how little, when among the subjects of Tlic 
Friend I promised “ Characters met with in Real Life," 
' did I anticipate the sad event, which compels mo to 
weave on a c5'pross ])ranch those spra3's of laurel 
which I had destined for his bust, uot his monument I 
He lived as we should all live ; and, I doubt not, left 
the world as we should all wish to leave it, Sncli is 
the power of dispensing blessings, which Providence 
has attached to the tnily great and good, that they 
cannot even die without advantage to their fellow- 
creatures ; for death consecrates their example, and the 
wisdom, which might have been slighted at the council- 
table, becomes oracular fi'om the shrine. Those 'rare 
excellences, which make our grief poignant, make it 
likewise profitable ; and the teai’s which wise men 
shed for the departure of the wise, arc among those 
that are preserved in heaven. It is the fervent aspira- 
tion of my spirit, that I may so perfoi’m the task whieh 
private gratitude and public duty impose on me, that 
“ as G-od hath cut this tree of paradise down from its 
seat of earth, the dead trunk may yet support a part of 
the declining temple, or at least serve to kindle the 
fire on the altar.” 
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ESSAY III. 

Si partem taouisse velim, quodcnraqne relinqnam, 

Jlajus erit. Veteres actus, primamque jnventam 
Prosequar? Ad sese mentem prasentia ducunt. 

Narrem justitiam? Resplendet gloria JIartis. 

Annati refcram vires ? Plus egit inermis. 

Claubian de laud. stil. 

{Translation,)— It I desire to pas's over a part in silence, whatever I 
omit will seem the most worthy to have been recorded. Shall I 
pursue his old exploits and early youth ? His recent merits recall the 
mind to themselves. Shall I dwell on his justice ? The glory of the 
warrior rises before me resplendent. Shall I relate his strength in 
arms ? He performed yet greater things unarmed. 

“ Thebe is something,” says Hamngton, in the Pi-e- 
liminaries to the Oceana, “fii-st in tlie making of a 
common'n'ealth, then in the governing of it, and last of 
all in the leading of its armies, -which though there be 
great divines, great la-wyers, gi-eat men in all ranks of 
life, seems to be peculiar only to the genius of a gentle- 
man. For so it is in the universal series of histoiy, 
that if any man has founded a commonwealth, he was 
first a gentleman.” Such also, he adds, as have got 
any fame as cml governors, have been gentlemen, 
or persons of known descents. Sir Alexander Ball 
was a gentleman by birth ; a younger brother of an old 
and respectable family in Gloucestershire. He went 
into the navy at an early age from his o-wn choice, and, 
as he himself told me, in consequence of the deep 
impression and vi-vid images left on his mind by the 
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porusal of "Robinsou Crnsoc.” It is not my intention 
to detail tlio steps of hb promotion, or tbo services in 
wLicli ho was eiigagcdnsasnlwltem. IrccoUoctmany 
^rticidars indeed, but not tbo dates, with such dis- 
tiucincss os would enable mo to state them (as it would 
bo necessary to do if I stated them at all) in the order 
of time. These dates might perhaps have been pro- 
cured from the mctropolb; but incidents that are 
noithcr characteriatie nor instructive, even such as 
would bo expected with reason in a regular life, aro no 
part of my plan ; while those which are both interest- 
ing and iUustrativo I hare been precluded from men- 
tioning, some from motives which have been already 
explained, and others from stUl higher considerations. 
Tho most important of these may bo deduced from a 
rollcction with which lie himself oiico concluded a long 
and affecting narration: namely, that no body of m e n 
can for any length of time lie safely treated otherwise 
than os rational beings ; and tliat, thereforo, tho edu- 
cation of tlio lower classes w.as of tho utmost pqi i to - 
quonco to tho iwrmauent security of tho empire, oven 
for tho sake of our imvy. Tho dingers, apprehended 
from tho education of tho lower classes, arose (ho said) 
entirely from its not being universal, .and from tho un- 
usualness in the lowest classes of thoso nccomplbh- 
ments which he, like Dr. Bell, regarded ns one of tbo 
means of education, and not as education itself. If, ho 
observed, tho lower classes in general possessed but 
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one eye or one arm, tlie few wlio were so fortunate as 
to possess two would naturally become vain and rest- 
less, and consider themselves as entitled to a liiglier 
situation. He illustrated this by the faults attributed 
to learned women, and that the same objections were 
formerly made to educating women at all ; namely, 
that their knowledge made them vain, affected, and 
neglectful of their proper duties. How that aU women 
of condition are well educated, we hear no more of 
these apprehensions, or observe any instances to justify 
them. Yet if a lady understood the Greek one-tenth 
part as well as the whole circle of her acquaintances 
understood the French language, it would not siu-prise 
us to find her less pleasing from the consciousness or 
her superiority in the possession of an unusual advan- 
tage. Sir Alexander Ball quoted the speech of an old 
admiral, one of whose two great wishes was to have a 
ship’s crew composed altogether of serious Scotchmen. 
He spoke with great reprobation of the vulgar notion, 
the worse man the better sailor. Courage, he said, was 
the natural product of familiarity with danger, which 
thoughtlessness would oftentimes turn into fool-hardi- 
ness; and that he always found the most usefully 
brave sailors the gravest and most rational of his crew. 
The best sailor he had ever had, first attracted his 
notice by the anxiety which he expressed concerning 
the means of remitting some money, which he had 
received in the "West Indies, to his sister in England • 
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and tliis man, witliout any tinge of Methodism, was 
never heard to swear an oath, and was remarkable for 
the firmness -with which he devoted a i^art of every 
Simday to the reading of his Bible. I record tliis with 
satisfaction as a testimony of great weight, and in all 
respects nnexceptionab'le ; for Sir Alexander Ball’s 
opinions throughout life remained unwarped by 
zealotry, and were those of a iniud seeking after truth, 
in calmness and complete self-possession. He was 
much iDleased Avith an unsuspicious testimony furnished 
by Dampier (vol. ii. part 2, page 89) : “ I have par- 
ticularly observed,” writes this famous old navigator, 

“ there and in other places, that siieh as had been well- 
bred were generally most careful to improve their 
time, and would be very industrious and frugal where 
there was any probability of considerable gain ; but on 
the, contrary, such as had been bred up in ignorance 
and hard labour, when they came to have plenty would 
extravagantly squander away their time and money in 
drinking and making a bluster.” Indeed it is a melan- 
choly proof how strangely power warps the minds of 
ordinary men, that there can be a doubt on this subject 
among persons who have been themselves educated. 
It tempts a suspicion that, unknown to themselves, 
they find a comfort in the thought, that their inferiors 
are something less than men; or that they have an 
\measy liaK-consciousness that, if this were not the 
case, they would themseh'es have no claim to be their 
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superiors. For a sober education naturally inspires 
s(df -respect. But be \rho respects bimsolf "will respect 
others ; and bo wbo respects both bunsolf and others, 
must of necessity bo a bravo mun . The great import- 
ance of this subject, and the increasing interest vrbicb 
good men of all denominations feel in the bringing 
about of a national education, must bo my excuse for 
having entered so minutely into Sir Alexander Ball’s 
opinions on this bead, in -wbicb, however, I am the 
more excusable, being now on that part, of bis life 
which I am obliged to leave almost a blank. 

During his lieutenancy, and after ho had perfected 
liimsolf in the knowledge and duties of a practical 
sailor, he was compelled by the state of his health to 
remain in England for a considerable length of time. 
Of this he industriously availed himself to the acquire- 
ment of substantial knowledge from books; and 
during Ids whole life afterwards, ho considered those 
ns his happiest hours, which, without any neglect of 
official or professional duly, he coidd devote to 
reading. Ho preferred, indeed he almost confined 
himself to, history, political economy, voyages and 
travels, natural history, and latterly agricidtural 
works; in short, to such books as contain specific facts 
or practical piinciples capable of specific a])plication. 
His active life, and the particidar objects of imme- 
diate utility, some one of which he had always in his 
wpw, precluded a taste for works of pure speculation 
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and alisfracf seienco. <Iioii<rh lie liipldy honoured Ihoso 
ivlio were eminent in these resp.ects, and considered 
them as the benefnetons of mankind, iio Ic-ss thaji tlioso 
who afterwards discovered the mode of applying tlteir 
priiicijjles, or who realised them in ))racfico. Works 
of amnsement, ns novels, plays, etc., did not appear 
even to .amuse him ; and the only poetical composition 
of which I have ever heard him speak, was a mann- 
script poem written by one of my friends, which I 
read to his lady in his presence. To my sm-prise ho 
afterwards spoke of this with warm interest; but it 
was evident to mo that it w.as not so much the poetic 
merit of the composition that had interested him, ns 
thotnithniid psychologic.al insight with which it re- 
presented the practicability of refonniug the most 
h.ardencd minds, and the various accidents which m.ay 
awaken the most brutalised person to a recognition of 
Ids nobler being. I will add one remark of his own 
knowledge acquired from books, wliicli .appears to mo 
both just and valu.ablc. The prejudice against such 
know ledge, he said, and the custom of opposing it to 
tliat which is learat by practice, originated in those 
times when books were .almost confined to thoolog}-, 
and to logical and racfapliysical subtleties ; but th.at .at 
present there is scarcely any practical Iniowicdgo 
which is not to bo found in books. TJie press is the 
means by which intelligent men now converse with 
each other, and persons of all classes and all pursuits 
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convey each the contribution of his indiiddual ex- 
perience. It was, therefore, he said, as absurd to hold 
book-knowledge at present in contempt, as it would bo 
for a man to avail himself only of his oivn eyes and 
ears, and to aim at nothing which could not be per- 
formed exclusively by his own arms. The use and 
necessity of personal experience consisted in the power 
of choosing' and applying what had been read, and of 
discriminating by the light of analogy the practicable 
from the impracticable, and probability from mere 
plausibility. Without a judgment matured and 
steadied by actual experience, a man would read to 
littlo or i^erhaps to bad pxu'pose; but yet that ex- 
perience, which in exclusion of all other knowledge 
has been derived from one man’s life, is in the present 
day scarcely worthy of the name — at least for those 
who are to act in the higher and wider sidieres of 
duty. An ig'norant general, ho said, inspired him 
with terror ; for if he were too proud to take advice he 
would ruin himself by his own blunders, and if he 
were not, by adopting the worst that was offered. A 
great genius may indeed form an exception, but we do 
not lay down rules in expectation of wonders. A 
similar remark I remember to have heard from a 
gallant officer, who to eminence in professional science 
and the gallantry of a tried soldier, adds aH the ac- 
complishments of a sound scholar and the powers of a 
man of genius. 
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One incident, Tvliicli happened at tliis period o£ Sir 
Alexander’s life, is so illustrative of his cliaracter. and 
furnishes so strong a presumption, that the thoughtful 
humanity by vhich he vas distinguished vas not 
wholly the gi-owth of his latter years, that, though it 
may appear to some trifling in itself, I will insert it in 
this place with the occasion on which it was communi- 
cated to me. In a large pai-ty at tlie Grand Master's 
palace, I had observed a naval officer of distinguished 
merit listening to Sir Alexander Ball, whenever he 
joined in the conversation, with so marked a pleasure, 
that it seemed as if his very voice, independent of 
what he said, had been delightful to him ; and once, as 
he fixed his eyes on Sir Alexander Ball, I could not 
hut notice the mixed expression of awe and affection, 
which gave a more than common interest to so manly 
a countenance. During his stay in the island, this 
officer honoured me not unfrequently with liis visits ; 
and at the conclusion of my last conversation with 
him, in which I had dwelt on the vdsdom of the 
Govemoi’’s conduct in a recent and diffieffit emergency, 
he told me that he considered himself as indebted to 
the same excellent person for that which was dearer to 
him than his life. “Sir Alexander Ball,” said he, 
“has, I dare say, forgotten the circumstance; but 
when he Vas Lieutenant Ball, he was the officer whom 
I accompanied in my first boat expedition, being then 
a midshipman and only in my fourteenth year. As 
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•we were rowing np to tlie wessel wliicli we were to 
n-ttack, amid a discharge of mnsketiy, I was over- 
powered by fear, my Icnees trembled under me, and I 
seemed on tbe point of fainting aivay. Lieutenant 
Ball, wbo saw tbe condition I was in, placed bimself 
close beside me, and still keeping bis countenance 
directed toward tbe enemy, took bold of my band, and 
pressing it in tbe most friendly mamier, said in a low 
voice, ‘Courage, my dear boy! don’t be a&aid of 
yourself 1 you will recover in a minute or so. I was 
just tbe same when I first went out in this way.’ Sir,” 
added tbe officer to me, “ it was as if an angel liad put 
a new soul into me. With tbe feeling that I wbs not 
yet dishonoured, tbe whole burden of agony was re- 
moved, and from that moment I was as fearless and 
forward as tbe oldest of tbe boat’s crew, and on our 
return tbe lieutenant spoke highly of me to oiu’ 
captain. I am scarcely less convinced of my own 
being than that I should have been what I tremble 
to think of, if, instead of bis humane encouragement, 
be bad at that moment scoffed, threatened, or reviled 
me. And this was tbe more kind in him, because, 
as I afterwards understood, bis own conduct in bis 
first trial bad evinced to all appearances tbe greatest 
fearlessness, and that be said this, therefore, only 
to give me heart and restore me to my own g'ood 
opinion.” 

Tliis anecdote, I trust, will have some weight witli 
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those "wlio may have lent an car to aii)' of tho=e vapnc 
calumnies from ‘svlhcli no naval commantlcr can secure 
his good name, ivho knowing the paramount noccs-^ity 
of regularity and strict discipline in a siii]) of war, 
adopts an appropriate pl.an for the .altainnicnl of these 
objects, and remains constant and immutable iti the 
execution. To an Athenian, who, in ])raising a public 
functionary, had said, that, every one either apjilanded 
him or left him without censure, a philosopher re- 
plied, “ How seldom then must ho have done his 
duty ! ” 

Of Sir Alcx.ander Ball's character, as Captain Ball, 
of his measiu'cs as a disciidinarian, and of the wise 
and dignified princiidc on which he grounded those 
measitres, I have alroadj* spoken in a former part of 
this work, and must content myself therefore with 
entreating the reader to re-peruse that passage as be- 
longing to this jdace, and as a part of the present 
narration. All ! little did I expect .at the time I wrote 
that account, that the motives of delicacy, which then 
impelled me to withhold the name, would so soon be 
exchanged for the higher duty which now justifies me 
in adding it ! At the thought of such events the lan- 
guage of a tender superstition is the voice of natm-o 
itself, and those facts alone presenting themselves to 
om’ memory which had left an impression on our 
hearts, we assent to, and adopt the poet’s pathetic com- 
plaint 
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0 sir ! the goocl die first, 

And those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Burn to the socket. WoEnswoBTn. 

Thus the humane plan described in the j)ages now 
referred to, that a system in pursuance of which the 
captain of a man-of-war uniformly regarded his sen- 
tences not as dependent on his own will, or to be 
affected by the state of his feelings at the moment, but 
as the pre-established determinations of known laws, 
and himself as the voice of the law in pronouncing the 
sentence, and its delegate in enforcing the execution, 
could not but furnish occasional food to the spirit of 
detraction, must be evident to every reflecting mind. 
It is indeed little less than impossible, that he, who in 
order to be effectively humane determines to be in- 
flexibly just, and who is inexorable to his own feelings 
when they would interrupt the course of justice ; who 
looks at each particular act by the light of all its con- 
sequences, and as the representative of ultimate good or 
evil ; shovild not sometimes be charged with tj-ranny 
by weak minds. And it is too certain that the calumny 
will be willingly believed and eagerly propagated by all 
those Vidio would shun the presence of an eye keen in 
the detection of imposture, incapacity, and misconduct, 
and of a resolution as steady in their exposure. We 
soon hate the man whose qualities we dread, and thus 
have a double interest, an interest of passion as well as 
of policy, in decrying and defaming him. But good 
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men ivili rest saiisfiecl ivitli ilie promise made to tliom 
Lj' the Divine Comforter, tliat by her cliildreu shall 
Wisdom bo jnstitied. 


ESSAY lY. 

111" ceiitirons .spirit, who, wlicn l)rott"ht 

Aiiiong tlie t.T-hs of real life, hnlh wr.ui-lit 
Upon tlio ])l.m that iilc.ised his cliiMi^h tlu.nght ; 

Wliose higli cndciivonrs .nre nn inw.-ird light 
That inake.s the path l>efore him .alu.avs hriglit ; 

Who, doom'll to go in company with pain. 

And fear and Idoodshcd, miscrahlc tinin I 
Turns his nei’essity to glorious g.iin ; 
lly objects, which niiglit force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, remiered more compassionate. 

Wonn.swniiTii. 

At the close of tlio American war, Captain Ball was 
entrusted with the protection and convoying of an im- 
mense mercantile fleet to America, and by liis great 
prudence and unexampled attention to tlio interests of 
all and each, endeared his name to the American mer- 
chants, and laid the foundation of that high respect 
and predilection which both the Americans and their 
govornmoiit over afterwards entertained for him. My 
raeollectioii docs not enable me to attempt any accuracy 
in the date or circumstances, or to add the particulars 
of his services in the West Indies and on the coast of 
America, I noiv therefore merely allude to the fact with a 
prospective reference to opinions and circumstances, 
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wHcliI stall tave to mention hereafter. Shortly after the 
general peace ivas established, Captain Ball, 'who was 
now a married man, passed some time with his lady in 
Brance, and, if I mistake not, at hTantes. At the same 
time, and in the same town, among the other English 
visitors, Lord (then Captain) Nelson happened to be one. 
In consequence of some punctilio, as to whose business 
it was to pay the compliment of the first call, they never 
met, and this trifling affair occasioned a coldness be- 
tween the two naval commanders, or in truth a mutual 
prejudice against each other. Some years after, both 
their ships being together close off Minorca and near 
Port Mahon, a violent storm nearly disabled Lord Nel- 
son’s vessel, and in addition to the fury of the wind, it 
was night time and the thickest darkness. Captain Ball, 
however, brought his vessel at length to Nelson’s assis- 
tance, took his ship in tow, and used his best endeavours 
to bring her and his own vessel into Port Mahon. 
The difficulties and the dangers increased. Nelson 
considered the case of his own ship as desperate, and 
that unless she was immediately left to her own fate, 
both vessels would inevitably be lost. He, therefore, 
with the generosity natitral to him, repeatedly requested 
Captain Ball to let him loose ; and on Captain Ball’s 
refusal, he became impetuous, and enforced his demand 
with passionate threats. Captain Ball then himself 
took the speaking-triunpet, which the fury of tho 
wind and waves rendered necessary, and with great 
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solemnity and witliout tlie least disturl)anc6 of 
temper, called out in reply, “ I feel confident tliat I 
can bring yon in safe I tberefore must not, and, by 
tbe help of Almighty God, I u-ill not leave you!” 
Wbat be promised be performed; and after tbey 
were safely anchored, Nelson came on board of Ball s 
ship, and embracing him with all the ardour of 
acknowledgment, exclaimed, “ A friend in need is a 
friend- indeed ! ” At this time and on this occasion 
commenced that firm and perfect friendship between 
these two great men, which was interrupted only by the 
death of the former, Tbe pleasing task of dwelling 
on this mutual attachment I defer to that part of the 
present sketch which will relate to Sir Alexander Ball’s 
opinions of men and things. It will be sufficient for 
the present to say, that the two men whom Lord 
Nelson especially honoured, were Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge and Sir Alexander Bab. ; and once, when they 
were both present, on some allusion made to the loss 
of his arm, he replied, Who shall dare teH me tliat I 
want an arm, when I have three right arms — this 
(nutting forward his own) and Ball and Troubridge ? ” 
In the plan of the battle of the Nile it was Lord 
Nelson’s design, that Captains Troubridge and Bab. 
should have led up the attack. The former was 
stranded; and the latter, by accident of the wind, 
could not bring his ship into the line of battle till some 
time after the engagement had become general. With 
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Ins eliaracteristic forecast and activity of (ivliicli may 
not improperly be called) practical imagination, lie bad 
made arrangements to meet every probable contingency . 
All tbe shrouds and sails of the ship, not abso- 
lutely necessary for its immediate management, Tvero 
thoroughly "wetted, and so rolled up that they "were as 
hard and as little inflammable as so many solid cylinders 
of "wood ; oveiy sailor had his appropriate place and 
function, and a certain number "were appointed as the 
fire-men, "whose sole duty it was to be on the watch if 
any part of the vessel should take fire ; and to these 
men exclusively the charge of extinguishing it was com- 
mitted. It was already dark when he brought his ship 
into action, and laid her alongside L’ Orient. Ono 
particular only I shall add to the known account of the 
memorable engagement between these ships, and this I 
received from Sir Alexander Ball himself. He had 
previously made a combustible preparation, but whicli, 
from the nature of the engagement to be expected, he 
had purposed to reserve for the last emergency. But 
just at the time when, from several symptoms, he had 
every reason to believe that the enemy would soon 
strike to him, one of the lieutenants, without his know- 
ledge, threw in the combustible matter ; and this it 
was that occasioned the tremendous explosion of that 
vessel, which, with the deep silence and interruption 
of the engagement which succeeded to it, has been justly 
deemed the sublimest war incident recorded in history. 
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Yet t]ie incident Trhicli followed, and Trliicli Las not, I 
believe, been pnbliclj' made known, is scarcely less 
impressive, tbongh its sublimity is of a different 
cLaracter. At tbc renewal of tbe battle, Captain Ball, 
tliongli Lis sLip was tLen on fire in tlircc different parts, 
laid Ler alongside a FrencL eigLty-four ; and a second 
longer obstinate contest began. TLe firing on tbe part 
of tLe FrencL sLip Laving at lengtL for some time 
slackened, and tLen altogether ceased, and yet no sign 
given of surrender, the senior lientenaut came to 
Captain Ball and informed him, that the hearts of Lis 
men were as good as ever, but that they were so com- 
pletely exhausted that they were scarcely capable of 
lifting an arm. He asked, therefore, whether, as the 
enemy Lad now ceased firing, the men might be per- 
mitted to lie down by their guns for a short time. After 
some reflection, Sir Alexander acceded to the proposal, 
taking of course the proper precautions to rouse them 
again at the moment he thought requisite. Accord- 
ingly, with the exception of himself, his officers, and 
the appointed watch, the ship’s crew lay down, each in 
the place to which he was stationed, and slept for 
twenty minutes. They were then roused ; and started 
up, as Sir Alexander expressed it, more like men out 
of an ambush than from sleep, so Qo-instantaneously 
did they all obey the summons ! They recommenced 
their fire, and in a few minutes the enemy sniTendered ; 
and it was soon after discovered that during that 
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interval, and almost immediately after tlie French ship 
had first ceased firing, the crevrhad sunt down by their 
giins, and there slept, almost by the side, as it were, of 
their sleeping enemy. 


ESSAY V. 

Wliose powers shed round him in the common strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be call’d upon to face 

Some awful moment, to which Heaven has join’d 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a lover, is attired 

With sudden brightness like a man inspired ; 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

"WoRDSWORTn. 

An accessibility to the sentiments of others on subjects 
of importance often accompanies feeble minds, yet it 
is not the less a true and constituent part of practical 
greatness, when it exists wholly free from that passive- 
ness to impression wliich renders counsel itself injurious 
to certain characters, and fi’om that weakness of heart 
which, in the literal sense of the word, is alwa3's 
craving admee. Exempt from all such imperfections, 
say rather in pei’fect harmony with the excellences that 
preclude them, this openness to the influxes of good 
sense and information, from whatever cpiarter they 
might come, equallj' characterised botli Lord Nelson 
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and Sir Alexander Ball, tliongli each displayed it in 
the ivay best suited to his natural temper. The former 
Trith easy hand collected, as it passed by him. "whatever 
could add to his o"wn stores, appropriated "what he 
could assimilate, and le'/ied subsidies of knowledge 
from all the accidents of social life and familiar inter- 
course. Even at the jo vial board, and in the height of 
unrestrained merriment, a casual suggestion, that 
flashed a ne"w light on his mind, changed the boon 
companion into the hero and the man of genius ; and 
"with the most graceful "transition he "would make his 
company as serious as himself. When the taper of his 
genius seemed extinguished, it "was still smu’ounded by 
an inflammable atmosphere of its o"wn, and rekindled at 
the first approach of light, and not seldom at a distance 
"which made it seem to flame up self-revived. In Sir 
Alexander BaU, the same excellence "was more an affair 
of system; and he would listen, even to weak men, 
"with a patience, which, in so careful an economist of 
time, always demanded my admiration, and not seldom 
excited my wonder. It was one of his maxims, that a 
man may suggest what he cannot give ; adding, that a 
wild or silly plan had more than once, from the "vi"vid 
sense or distinct perception of its folly, occasioned hiin 
to see what ought to be done in a new light, or with a 
clearer insight. There is, indeed, a hopeless sterility, 
a mere negation of sense and thought, which, suggesting 
neither diffei’ence nor contrast, cannot even furnish 
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hints for recollection. But on the other hand, tliere 
are minds so Tvliimsically constituted, that they may 
sometimes he profitably interpreted by contraries, a 
process of irhich tiie g-reat Tycho Brahe is said to have 
availed himself in tlio case of the little Lackwit, vrho 
used to sit and mutter at his feet while he was studying. 
A mind of tliis sort ive may compare to a magnetic 
needle, the poles of which liave been suddenly reversed 
by a flash of liglitning, or other more obscure accident 
of nature. It may bo safelj- concluded, that to those 
whose judgment or information lie respected. Sir 
Alexander Ball did not content himself with giving 
access and attention. Fo ! he seldom failed of con- 
sulting them whenever the subject permitted any dis- 
closime; and where secrecy was necessary, he well knew 
how to acquire their opinion without exciting oven a 
conjecture concerning his immediate object. 

Tet, with aU this readiness of attention, and with 
all this zeal in collecting the .sentiments of the well 
informed, never was a man more completely im- 
infiuenced by authority than Sir Alexander Ball, never 
one who sought less to tranquilliso his oivn doubts by 
the mere suffrage and coincidence of others. The ablest 
suggestions had no conclusive weight with him, till ho 
had abstracted the opinion from its author, till ho had 
reduced it into a part of his own mind. The thoughts 
of others were alwaj's acceiffable, as affording him at 
least a chance of adding to his materials for reflection ; 
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but tbey never dirceted his judgment, much loss super- 
seded it. He even nmde a point o£ gimrding against 
additional confidence in the .suggestions of his own 
mind, from finding that a person of talents had formed 
the same conviction; unless the person, .at the i-amc 
time, furnished some ne^v ai-gumcnt, or had arrived 
at the same conclusion by a dilTcrcnt road. On the 
latter circumstance he set an especial value, and, I may 
almost say, courted the compau)' and conversation of 
those v:hose pimsuits had least resembled his own, if 
ho thought them men of clear and comprehensive 
faculties. During the iiei-iodof our intimacy, scarcely 
a week passed in which ho did not desire mo to think 
on some partictil.nr subject, and to give him the result 
in writing. Most frequently, by the time I had 
fulfilled his request ho would have written down his 
own thoughts ; and thou, with the true simplicity of a 
great mind, as free from ostentation ns it was .above 
jealousy, he would collato the two papers in my 
presence, .and never expressed more ifio.asuro than in 
the few instances in which I had haijpened to light on 
all the arguments and points of view which had 
occurred to himself, with sorao addition.al reasons 
which had escaped him. A single now argument 
delighted him more than the most perfect coincidence, 
unless, as before stated, the train of thought had boon 
very different from his own, .and jmt just and logic.al. 
He had one qu.ality of mind, which I have hc.ard 
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attributed to the late Mr. Pox, that of deriving a keen 
pleasure from clear and powerful reasoning for its 
own sake — a quality in the intellect which is nearly 
connected with veraeiiy and a love of justice in the 
moral character. 

Valuing in others merits which he himself possessed. 
Sir Alexander Ball felt no Jealous apprehension of 
great talent. Unlike those vulgar functionaries, 
whose place is too big for them, a truth which they 
attempt to disguise from themselves, and yet feel, he 
was under no necessity of arming himself against the 
natural superiority of genius by factitious contempt 
and an industrious association of extravagance and 
impracticability, with every deviation from the ordinary 
routine ; as the geogi'aphers in the middle ages used 
to designate on their meagre maps the greater paid; of 
the world as deserts or wildernesses, inhabited bj"- 
griffins and chimseras. Competent to weigh each 
system or project by its own arguments, he did not 
need these preventive charms and cautionary amulets 
against delusion. He endeavoured to make talent 
instrumental to his purposes in whatever shape it 
appeared, and with whatever imperfections it might 
be accompanied; but wherever talent was blended 
with moral worth, he sought it out, loved and cherished 
it. If it had pleased Providence to preserve his life, 
and to place him on the same course on which Helson 
ran his race of glory, there are two points in which 
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Sir Alexander Ball would most closely have resembled 
his illustrious friend. The first is, that in his enter- 
prises and engagements he would have thought 
iiotliing done, till all had been done that was 
possible : — 

Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agendum. 

The second, that he would. have called forth all the 
talent and virtue that existed within his sphere of 
influence, and created a baud of heroes, a gradation of 
officers, strong in head and strong in heaid, worthy to 
have been his companions and his successors in fame 
and public usefulness. 

Never was greater discernment shown in the selection 
of a fit agent, than when Sir Alexander Ball was sta- 
tioned off the coast of Malta to intercept the supplies 
destined for the French garrison, and to watch the 
movements of the French commanders, and those of 
the inhabitants who had been so basely betrayed into 
their power. Encouraged by the well-timed promises 
of the English captain, the Maltese rose through all 
their casals (or country towns) and themselves com- 
menced the work of their emancipation, by storming 
the citadel at Oivita Vecchia, the ancient metropolis 
of Malta, and the central height of the island. With- 
out discipline, without a military leader, and almost 
without arras, these brave peasants succeeded, and 
destroj’ed tlie French garrison by throwing them over 
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the battlements into the trencli of the citadel. In 
tlie course of tliis blockade, and of the tedious siege of 
Valetta, Sir Alexander Ball displayed all that strengtli 
of cbaracter, that variety and versatility of talent, and 
that sagacity, derived in part from habitual circum- 
spection, but which, when the occasion demanded it, 
appeared intuitive and like an instinct ; at the union 
of which, in the same man, one of our oldest naval 
commanders once told me, “he could never exhaust, 
his wonder.” The citizens of Yaletta were fond of 
relating their astonishment, and that of the French, at 
Captain Ball’s ship wintering at auclior out of the 
reach of the guns, in a depth of fathom unexampled, 
on the assm-ed impracticability of which the garrison 
had rested their main hope of regular supplies. Nor 
can I forget, or remember without some portion of my 
original feeling, the solemn enthusiasm with which a 
venerable old man, belonging to one of the distant 
casals, showed me the sea coombe, where their father 
Ball (for so they commonly called him) first landed, and 
afteiTvards pointed out the very place on which he first, 
.stepped on their island ; while the countenances of his 
townsmen, who accompanied him, gave lively proofs 
that the old man’s enthusiasm was the representative 
of the co mm on feeling. 

There is no reason to suppose that Sir Alexander 
Ball was at any time chargeable with that weakness 
so frequent in Englishmen, and so injurious to our 
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interests aliroad, of despising the inhabitants of otiier 
countries, of losing all their good qualities in their 
vices, of making no allowance for those vices, from 
their religious or political impediments, and still more 
of mistaking for vices a mere difference of manners 
and customs. But if ever he had any of this eiToneous 
feeling, he completely freed himself from it by living 
among the Maltese during their arduous trials, as long 
as the French continued masters of their capital. He 
witnessed their virtues, and learnt to understand in 
what various shapes and even disguises the valuable 
parts of human nature may exist. In many in- 
dividuals, whose littleness and meanness in the com- 
mon intercourse of life would have stamped them at 
once as contemptible and worthless, with ordinary 
Englishmen, he had found such virtues of disinterested 
patriotism, fortitude, and self-denial, as would have 
done honour to an ancient Homan. 

There exists in England a gentlemanly character, a 
gentlemanly feeling, very different even from that 
which is the most like it, the character of a well-hom 
Spaniard, and unexampled in the rest of Europe. This 
feeling probably originated in the fortunate circum- 
stance, that the titles of our English nobility follow 
the law of their property, and are inherited by the 
oldest sons only. From this source under the in- 
fluences of our constitution, and of our astonishing 
trade, it has diffused itself in different modifications 
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tbroiigli tlie Tvliole country. Tlie uniformity of our 
dress among all classes above tliat of tbe day labourer, 
wbile it bas authorised all classes to assume the ap- 
pearance of gentlemen, has at the same time inspired 
the wish to conform their manners, and still more 
their ordinary actions in social intercourse, to their 
notions of the gentlemanly, the most commonly re- 
ceived attribute of whicli character is a certain gene- 
I’osity in trifles. On the other hand, the encroach- 
ments of the lower classes on the higher, occasioned, 
and favoured by this resemblance in exteriors, by this 
absence of any cognisable marks of distinction, have 
rendered each class more reserved and jealous in their 
general communion, and far more than our climate, 
or natural temper, have caused that haughtiness and 
reserve in oirr outward demeanour, which is so gene- 
rally complained of among foreigners. Far be it from 
me to depreciate the value of this gentlemanly feeling : 
I respect it under all its forms and varieties, from the 
House of Commons to the gentleman in the shilling* 
gallery. It is always the ornament of virtue, and 
oftentimes a support ; but it is a wretched substitute 
for it. Its worth, as a moral good, is by no means 
in proportion to its value, as a social advantage. These 
observations are not irrelevant ; for to the want of re- 
flection, that this diffusion of gentlemanly feeling 
among us is not the growth of our moral excellence, 
but the effect of various accidental advantages peculiar 
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to England; to our not considering that it is un- 
reasonable and unebaritable to expect tlie same con- 
sequences, where the same causes liave not existed to 
produce them ; and, lastly, to oiu' proneness to regard 
the absence of this chai-acter (which, as I have before 
said, does, for the greater part, and, in the common 
apprehension, consist iu a certain frankness and 
generosity in the detail of action) as decisive against 
the sum total of personal or national worth; we must, 
I am convinced, attribute a large portion of that 
conduct, which in many instances has left the inha- 
bitants of countries conquered or appropriated by 
Great Britain, doubtful whether the various solid 
advantages which they derived from our protection 
•and just government, were not bought dearly by the 
wounds inflicted on their feelings and prejudices by 
the contemptuous aud insolent demeanour of the 
English as indi-vuduals. The reader who bears this 
remark in mind, will meet, in the coiirse of this narra- 
tion, more than one passage that will serve as its com- 
ment and illustration. 

It was, I know, a general opinion among the 
English in tlie Mediterranean, that Sir Alexander 
Ball thought too well of the Maltese, and did not share 
in the enthusiasm of Britons concerning tlieir own 
superiority. To the former part of the charge I shall 
only reply at present, that a more venial, aud almost de- 
sirable fault, can scarcely be attributed to a governor, 
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tlian tliat of a strong attachment to the people 
whom he was sent to govern. The latter part of the 
charge is false, if we are to understand Toy it, that ho 
did not think his countrymen superior on the whole to 
the other nations of Europe ; but it is true, as far as 
relates to his belief, that the English thought them- 
selves still better than they are ; that they dwelt on 
and exaggerated their national virtues, and weighed 
them by the opposite vices of foreigners, instead of 
the virtues which those foreigners possessed and they 
themselves wanted. Above all, as statesmen, we must 
consider qualities by their practical uses. Thus, ho 
entei'tained no doubt that the English were superior 
to all others in the kind and the degree of their 
courage, which is marked by far greater enthusiasm 
than the courage of the Germans and northern nations, 
and by a far greater steadiness and self-subsistency 
than that of the Erench. It is more closely connected 
with the character of the individual. The courage of 
an English army (he used to say) is the sum total of 
the courage which the indiiddual soldiers bring with 
them to it, rather than of that which they derive from it. 
This remark of Sir Alexander’s was forcibly recalled 
to my mind when I was at Eaples. A Russian and 
an English regiment were drawn up together in the 
same square : “ See,” said a Neapolitan to me, who 
had mistaken me for one of his countrymen, “ there is 
but one face in that whole regiment, while in that ” 
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(pointing to the Englislii “ every soldier lias a face of 
Iiis omi/’ On llic oilier liand, there are qnalilics 
scarcelj" less requisite to the completion of the military 
character, in tvhich Sir A. did not hesitate to think 
the English inferior to the eontinental nations ; as for 
instance, both in tho power and tho disposition to 
endure privations ; in the fricndl}’' temper necessary, 
when troops of ditferent nations are to act in concert ; 
in their ohcdicncc to the regulations of their com- 
manding ofHcers, respecting their treatment of the 
inhahitants of the countries through which they are 
marching, as well as in many other iioints, not imme- 
diately connected with their conduct in the field : and, 
above all, in sobriety and temperance. During tho 
siege of Valetta, especially during the sore distress to 
which the besiegers were for some time exposed from 
the failure of provision, Sir Alexander Ball had au 
ample opportunity of observing and weighing the 
separate merits and demerits of the native and of the 
English troops; and surely since the publication of 
Sir John Moore’s campaign, there can be no just 
offence taken, though I should say, that before the 
walls of Yaletta. as well as in the plains of Galicia, 
an indignant commander might, with too great pro- 
priety, have addressed tho English soldiery in the 
words of an old dramatist — 

Will you still owe j’our ■virtues to your kellies ? 

Aud ouly then tliiuk uoLly when y'are full ? • 
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DoOl fodder keep you honest ? Are you had 
Wlieu out of flesh ? And think you’t an excuse 
Of vile and ignominious actions, that 
T’ are lean and out of liking ? 

Cabt'weight’s Acre’s Convert. 

Prom the first iiisurreetionary movement to the final 
departure o£ the Preuch from the island, though the 
civil and military powers and the whole of the island, 
save Yaletta, were in the hands of the peasantry, not a 
single act of excess can be charged against the Maltese, 
if we except the razing of one house at Civita Yecchia 
belonging to a notorious and abandoned traitor, the 
creature and hireling of the Prench. In no instance 
did they injure, insult, or plunder, any one of the 
native nobility, or employ even the appearance of force 
toward them, except in the collection of the lead and 
iron from their houses and gardens, in order to supply 
themselves with bullets ; and this very appearance was 
assumed from the generous wish to shelter the nobles 
from the resentment of the Prench, should the patriotic 
efforts of the peasantry prove imsuccessful. At the 
dire command of famine the Maltese troops did indeed 
once force their way to the ovens in which the bread 
for the British soldiery was baked, and were clamorous 
that an equal di'vdsion should be made. I mention this 
unpleasant circumstance, because it brmrght into proof 
the firmness of Sir Alexander Ball’s character, his 
presence of mind, and generous disregard of danger and 
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personal responsibility, -wbere the slavery or emancipa- 
tion, the misery or tbe happiness, of an innocent and 
patriotic jieople vere involved ; and because his con- 
duct in this exigency evinced that his general habits of 
circumspection and deliberation vere the results of wis- 
dom and complete self-possession, and not the easy vir- 
tues of a spirit constitutionally timorous and hesitating. 
He was sitting at table with the principal British officers, 
when a certain general addressed him in strong and 
violent teians concerning this outrage of the Maltese, 
reminding him of the necessity of exerting his com- 
manding influence hi the present case, or the conse- 
quences must be taken. “What,” replied Sir Alex- 
ander Ball, “ would you have us do ? Would you have 
us threaten death to men dying with famine ? Can 
you suppose that the hazard of being shot will weigh 
with whole regiments acting under a common necessity ? 
Does not the extremity of hunger take away all differ- 
ence between men and animals ? and is it not as absurd 
to appeal to the prudence of a body of men starving, as 
to a herd of famished wolves P Ho, general, I will not 
degrade myself or outrage humanity by menacing 
famine with massacre ! More effectual means must be 
taken.” With these words he rose and left the room, 
and having first consulted with Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
he determined at his own risk on a step, which the 
extreme necessity warranted, and which the conduct of 
the Heapolitan court amply justified. For this court. 
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tliougli terror-stricken by the Frencb, was still actuated 
by hatred to the English, and a jealousy of their 
power in the Mediterranean; and in this so strange and 
senseless a manner, that we must join the extremes of 
imbecility and treachery in the same cabinet, in Older 
to nnd it comprehensible. Though the very existence 
of Naples and Sicily, as a nation, depended wholly and 
exclusively on British support ; though the royal 
family owed their personal safety to the British fleet ; 
though not only their dominions and their rank, but the 
liberty and even the lives of Ferdinand and his family, 
were interwoven with our success ; yet with an infatu- 
ation scarcely credible, the most affecting representa- 
tions of the distress of the besiegers, and of the utter 
insecurity of Sicily if the French remained possessors 
of Malta, wore treated with neglect ; and the urgent 
remonstrances for the permission of importing corn from 
Messina, were answered only by sanguinary edicts 
precluding all supply. Sir Alexander Ball sent for his 
senior lieutenant, and gave him orders to proceed imme- 
diately to the port of Messina, and there to seize and 
bring with him to Malta the ships laden with corn, of 
the number of which Sir Alexander had received accu- 
rate information. These orders were executed without 
delay, to the great delight and profit of the shipowners 
and proprietors ; the necessity of raising the siege was 
removed; and the author of the measure waited in 
calmness for the consequences that might result to 
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himself personally. But not a coniplaint, not a mnr- 
mnr, proceeded from the court of Naples. The solo 
result was, that the governor of Malta became an espe- 
cial object of its hatred, its fear, and its respect. 

The whole of this tedious siege, from its commence- 
ment to the sigming of the capitulation, called forth into 
constant actmty the rarest and most difficult virtues 
of a commanding mind ; virtues of no show or splen- 
dour in the vulgar apprehension, yet more infallible 
characteristics of true greatness than the most unequivo- 
cal displays of euterpi-ise and active daring. Scarcely 
a day passed in which Sir Alexander Ball’s patience, 
forbearance, and inflexible constancy were not put to 
the severest trial. He had not only to remove the mis- 
understandings that arose between the Maltese and 
their allies, to settle the differences among the Maltese 
themselves, and to organise their efforts ; he was like- 
wise engaged in the more difficult and unthankftil 
task of counteracting the weariness, discontent, and 
despondency of his own countrymen — a task, however, 
which he accomplished by management and address, 
and an alternation of real firmness with apparent yield- 
ing. During many months he remained the only 
Englishman who did not think the siege hopeless, and 
the object worthless. He often spoke of the time in 
which he resided at the country seat of the grand mas- 
ter at St. Antonio, four miles from Yaletta, as perhaps 
the' most trying period of his life. For some weeks 
F — 49 
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Captain Yivian was liis sole Englisli companion, of 
wliom, as liis partner in anxiety, he always expressed 
liimself with affectionate esteem. Sir Alexander Ball’s 
presence was absolutely necessary to the Maltese, who, 
accustomed to he governed by him, became incapable 
of acting in concert without his immediate infliience. 
In the outburst of popular emotion, the impulse which 
produces an insurrection, is for a brief while its suffi- 
cient pilot : the attraction constitutes the cohesion, and 
tiio common provocation, supplying an immediate 
object, not only imites, but directs the multitude. But 
this first impulse had passed away, and Sir Alexander 
Ball was the one individual who possessed the general 
confidence. On him they relied with implicit faith; 
and even after they had long enjoyed the blessings of 
British government and protection, it was stiU remark- 
able with what child-like helplessness they were in the 
habit of applying to him, even in their private concerns. 
It seemed as if they thought him made on purpose to 
think for them all. Tet his situation at St. Antonio was 
one of great peril ; and ho attributed his preservation 
to the dejection which had now begun to prey on the 
spirits of the French garrison, and which rendered 
them unenterprising and almost passive, aided by the 
dread which the nature of the country inspired. For 
subdivided as it was into small fields, scarcely larger 
than a cottage garden, and each of these little squares 
of land inclosed with substantial 'stone walls ; these 
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too from the necessity of haring the fields perfectly 
level, rising in tiers above each other ; tlie vhole of the 
inhabited part of the island •was an effective fortifica- 
tion for all the purposes of annoyance and offensive 
warfare. Sir Alexander Ball exerted himself success- 
fully in procuring information respecting the state and 
temper of thegarrison, and, by the assistance of the clergy 
and the almost universal fidelity of the Maltese, con- 
trived that tlie spies in the pay of the French should be 
in truth his o'wn confidential agents. He bad already 
given splendid proofs that he could outfight them ; but 
here, and in his after diplomatic intercourse previous 
to the recommencement of the war, he like'wise out- 
•witted them. He once told me -with a smile, as we 
were conversing on the practice of laying wagers, that 
he was sometimes inclined to think that the final 
perseverance in the siege was not a little indebted to 
several valuable bets of his own, he well knowing at the 
time, and from information which himself alone pos- 
sessed, that he should certainly lose them. Tet this 
artifice had a considerable effect in suspending the 
impatience of the officers, and in supplying topics for 
dispute and conversation. At length, however, the 
two French frigates, the sailing of which had been the 
subject of these wagers, left the great harbour on the 
24th of August, 1800, with a part of the garrison ; and 
one of them soon became a prize to the English. 
Sir Alexander Ball related to me the circumstances 
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Avliicli occasioned the escape of the other ; hut I do not 
recollect them T7ith sufficient accuracy to dare repeat’ 
them in this place. On the 15th of September fol- 
lowing, the capitulation was signed, and after a block- 
ade of two years the English obtained possession of 
Taletta, and. remained masters of the whole island and 
its dependencies. 

Anxious not to give offence, hut more anxious to 
communicate the truth, it is not without pain that I 
find myself under the moral obligation of remonstrat- 
ing against the silence concerning Sir Alexander 
Ball’s services or the transfer of them to others. More 
than once has the latter aroused my indignation in the 
reported speeches of the House of Commons : and as 
to the former, I need only state that in Bees’s Ency- 
clopaedia there is an historical article of considerable 
length under the word Malta, in which Sir Alexander’s 
name does not once occur ! Dmlng a residence of 
eighteen months in that island, I possessed and availed 
myself of the best possible means of information, not 
only from eye-witnesses, but likewise from the princi- 
pal agents themselves. And 1 now thus publicly and 
unequivocally assert, that to Sir A. Ball pre-eminently 
—and if 1 had said, to Sir A. Ball alone, the ordinary 
use of the word under such circmnstances would bear 
jiie out — the capture and the preservation of Malta 
were owing, with every blessing that a powerful mind 
and a wise heart could confer on its docile and grateful 
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inliabitants. Wiili a similar paiu I proceed to avow 
my sentiments on this capitulation, by which Malta 
was delivered up to his Britannic Majesty and his 
allies, without the least mention made of the Maltese. 
With a warmth honourable both to his head and his 
heart. Sir Alexander Ball pleaded, as not less a point 
of sound policy than of plain justice, that the Maltese, 
by some representative, should be made a party in the 
capitulation, and a joint subscriber in the- signature. 
They had never been the slaves or the property of the 
Knights of St. J ohn, but freemen and the true landed 
proprietors of the country, the civil and military 
government of which, under certain restrictions, had 
been vested' in that Order ; yet checked by the rights 
and influences of the clergy and the native nobility, 
and by the customs and ancient laws of the island. 
This trust the Knights had, with the blackest treason 
and the most profligate perjury, betrayed and aban- 
doned. The right of government of conrse reverted to 
the landed proprietors and the clergy. Animated by a 
just sense of this right, the Maltese had risen of their 
own accord, had contended for it in defiance of death 
and danger, had fought bravely, and endured patiently. 
Without undervaluing the military assistance after- 
wards furnished by Great Britain (though how scanty 
this was before the arrival of General Bigot is well 
known), it remains undeniable, that the Maltese had 
taken the greatest share both in the fatigues and in the 
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privations consequent on the siege ; and that had not 
the greatest virtues and the most exemplary fideliiy 
been uniformly displayed hy them, the English troops 
(they not being more numerous than they had been for 
the greater part of the two years) could not possibly 
have remained before the fortifications of Yaletta, 
defended as that- city was by a French garrison that 
greatly outnumbered the British besiegers, Still less 
could there have been the least hope of ultimate suc- 
cess ; as if any part of the Maltese peasantry had been 
friendly to the French, or even indifferent, if they had 
not all indeed been most zealous and perseveiung in 
their hostility towards them, it would have been im- 
practicable so to blockade that island as to have pre- 
cluded the arrival of supplies. If the siege had proved 
unsuccessful, the Maltese were well aware that they 
should be exposed to all the horrors which revenge 
and wounded pride could dictate to an imprincipled, 
rapacious, and sanguinary soldiery ; and now that 
success has crowned their efforts, is this to be their 
reward, that their own allies are to bargain for them 
with the French as for a herd of slaves, whom the 
French had before purchased from a former proprietor P 
If it be urged, that there is no established government 
in Malta, is it not equally true that through the whole 
population of the island there is not a single dissentient ? 
and thus that the chief inconvenience which an estab- 
lished authority is to obviate is virtually removed by 
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tlio .admificd f.nct of ilioir ininiiiinily ? And Imvo llioy 
not a bislioiL and a dipnifiod clergy, llicir jiidgos and 
municipal magistrates, who wore at all times slinrors 
in the power of the government, and now, .supported 
by tlio unanimous suffrage of the inliabit.mts, have a 
rightful claim to be considered as its representatives? 
"Will it not be oftener .said than answered, that flu' 
main difference between French and English injustice 
rests in this point alone, that the French seized on tlio 
Maltese without any previous pretences of friendship, 
while the English i)rocured possession of tlie island by 
means of their friendly promise.s, and 1)y the co-opera- 
tion of the natives alTorded in confident reliance on 
those promises ? The imjmlicy of refusing the signa- 
ture on the part of the Maltese was ecpially evident ; 
-.since such refusal could answer no one purpose but 
that of alienating their affections by a wanton insult 
to their feelings. For the Maltese were not only ready 
but desirous and eager to place themselves at the same 
time under British protection, to take the oaths of 
loyalty as subjects of the British Crown, and to 
acknowledge their island to belong to it. These repre- 
sentations, however, wore overruled ; and I dare aflirm 
from my own experience in the Mediterranean, that our 
conduct in this instance, added to the impression 
which had boon made at Corsica, Minorca, and else- 
where, and was often referred to by men of reflection 
in Sicily, who have more than once said to me, “ A 
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connection ■with Great Britain, witli the consequent 
extension and security of our commerce, are indeed 
great blessings : hut who can rely on their permanence P 
or that we shall not be made to pay bitterly for our 
zeal as partisans of England, whenever it shall suit its 
plans to deliver us back to our old oppressors ? ” 


ESSAY VI. 

“Tlie way of ancient ordinance, though it winds, 

Is yet no de\dous way. Straiglit forward goes 
The lightning’s path ; and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-hall. Direct it flies and rapid, 

Shattering that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 
3Iy son ! the road the human being travels, 

Tliat, on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley’s playful windings, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines. 

Honouring the holy bounds of property I 
There exists 

A higher than the warrior’s excellence.” Wallenstein. 

Captaih Ball’s services in Malta were honoured 
with his sovereign’s approbation, transmitted in a 
letter from the Secretary Dundas, and with a 
baronetcy. A thousand pounds were at the same 
time directed to he paid him from the Maltese 
treasiu'y. The best and most appropriate addition to 
the applause of his king and his country. Sir Alex- 
ander Ball found in the feelings and faithful affection 
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of tlie Maltese. ' The entliusiasm manifested in 
reverential gestures and shouts of triumph vhcncver 
their friend and deliverer appeared in public, Avas tlie 
utterance of a deep feeling, and in no'vviso the mere 
ebullition of animal sensibility ; which is not indeed a 
part of the Maltese character. The truth of this [ob- 
servation will not be doubted by au)' person wlio lias 
witnessed the religious processions in honour of the 
favourite saints, both at Valetta and at Messina or 
Palermo, and wlio must have been struck with the 
conti’ast between the apparent apathy, or at least the 
perfect sobriety of the Maltese, and the fanatical 
agitations of the Sicib’au poinilace. Among the latter 
each man’s soid seems hardly containable in his body, 
like a prisoner whose gaol is on fire, flying madly from 
one barred outlet to another; while the former might 
suggest the suspicion that their bodies were on the 
point of sinking into the same slumber -with their 
understandings. But their political deliverance was a 
thing that came homo to their hearts, and intertwined 
with their most impassioned recollections, personal 
and patriotic. To Sir Alexander Ball exclusively the 
Maltese themselves atti-ibutcd their emancipation ; on 
him too they rested their hopes of the future. When- 
ever he appeared in Yaletta, the passengers on each 
side, through the whole length of the street, stopped, 
and remained uncovered till he had passed ; the very 
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clamours of tlio mavlcct-iilaco ^Ycro Imsliod at liis 
entrance, and then exchanged for shouts of joy and 
welcome. Even after the lapse of years he never 
appeared in any one of their cnsals, which did not lie 
in tho direct road hotwcon "Valotta and St. Antonio, 
his summer rosidenco, hut the women and children, 
with such of tho men who were not at lahour in their 
fields, fell into ranks and followed or preceded him, 
singing tho Maltese song which had boon made in his 
honour, and which was scarcely loss familiar to tho 
inhabitants of Malta and Go/.o than “ God save tho 
King ” to Britons. lT^7iC77. he went to the gate through 
the city, the young men refrained talking, and the aged 
arose and stood up. When the car heard then it 
blessed him, and when the eye saw him it gave ivitncss 
to him, because he delivered the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and those that had none to help them. 
The blessing of them that wc7-e ready to perish came 
upon him, and he caused the %oidoid's heart to sing 
for joy. 

Those feelings wore aftorAvards amply justified by 
his administration of tho government; and tho very 
excesses of their gratitude on their first deliAwanco 
proved, in tho end, only to bo acknowledgments ante- 
dated. For some time after tho departure of tho 
French, tho distress Avas so general and so severe, that 
a largo proportion of tho loAvor classes became mondi- 
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cants, and one of the greatest tliorongbfaros of Valetfa 
still retains tlio name of flio “ N^ix manginre stairs,” 
from the crowd wlio used there to assail the ears of the 
passengers mtli cries of "nix mangiare,” or “nothing 
to eat,” the former word nix being tlio low German 
prononneiation of nichts, nothing. B}' wliat means it 
was introduced into Malta, I know not; but it became 
the common vehielo both of solicitation and refusal, 
the Maltese thinking it an English word, and the 
English supposing it to bo Maltese. I often felt it as 
a pleasing remembrancer of the oril day gone by, 
when a tribe of littlo children, quite naked, as is the 
custom of that climate, and each with a pair of gold 
earrings in its cars, and all fat and beautifully pro- 
portioned, would suddenly leave their play, and, 
looking round to see that their parents wore not in 
sight, change their shouts of morrimeut for “nix 
mangiare,” awkwardly imitating the plaintive tones 
of mendicancy; while tlio white teeth in thoir little 
swarthy faces gave a splendour to the happy and 
confessing laugh with which they received the good- 
humoured rebuke or refusal, and ran back to thoir 
former sport. 

In the interim between the capitulation of the 
French garrison and Sir Aloxander Ball’s appointment 
as His Majestj-’s civil commissioner for Malta, his zeal 
for the Maltese was neither suspended nor nnproduc- 
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tiro of important benefits. Ho "vras enabled to remove 
many prejudices and misunderstandings, and to persons 
of no inconsiderable influence gave jnster notions of 
tlie true importance of the island to Great Britain. 
Ho displayed the magnitude of tbo trade of the Medi- 
terranean in its existing state ; sboived tbe immense 
extent to wbicb it might bo carried, and tbe hollowness 
of the opinion that this trade was attached to the 
south of Prance by any natural or indissoluble bond of 
connection. I have some reason for likewise believing 
that bis wise and patriotic representations prevented 
Malta from being made the seat of and pretext for a 
numerous civil establishment, in hapless imitation of 
Corsica, Ceylon, and the Cape of Good Hope. It was 
at least generally rumoured that it had been in the 
contemplation of the Ministry to appoint Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie as governor, with a salary of £10,000 
a year, and to reside in England, while one of his 
countrymen was to be the lieutenant-governor at 
£5,000 a year, to wliich were to be added a long et cetera 
of other offices and places of proportional emolument. 
This threatened appendix to the State Calendar may 
have existed only in the imaginations of the repor- 
ters, yet inspired some uneasy apprehensions in the 
minds of many well-wishers to the Maltese, who knew 
that — ^for a foreign settlement at least, and one, too, 
possessing in all the ranks and functions of society 
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an ample population of its own — sncli a stately and 
wide-brancMng tree of patronage, tliough delightful 
to the individual® who are to pluck its golden apples, 
sheds, like the manchineel, unwholesome and corrosive 
dews on the multitude who are to rest beneath its 
shade. It need not, however, be doubted, that Sir 
Alexander Ball would exert himself to preclude any 
such intention, by stating and evincing the extreme 
impolicy and injustice of the plan, as well as its 
utter inutility in the case of Malta. With the excep- 
tion of the governor and of the public secretary, both 
of whom tmdoubtedly should be natives of Great Britain 
and appointed by the British Government, there was 
no civil office that could be of the remotest advantage 
to the island which was not already filled by the 
natives, and the functions of which none could perform 
so well as they. The number of inhabitants (he 
would state) was prodigious compared with tlie extent 
of the island, though from the fear of the Moors one- 
fourth of its surface remained unpeopled and un- 
cultivated. To deprive, therefore, the middle and 
lower classes of such places as they had been ac- 
customed to hold, would be cruel; while the places 
held by the nobility were, for the greater part such as 
none but natives could perform the duties of. By any 
innovation we should affront the higher classes and 
alienate the affections of all, not only without any 
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imaginable advantage but with the certainty of great 
loss. "Were Englishmen to be employed, the salaries 
must be increased fourfold, and would yet be scarcely 
worth acceptance ; and in higher offices, such as those 
of ‘the civil and criminal judges, the salaries must be 
augmented more 'than tenfold. For, greatly to the 
credit of their patriotism and moral character, the 
Maltese gentry sought these places as honourable dis- 
tinctions, which endeared them to their fellow-country- 
men, and at the same time rendered the yoke of the 
Order somewhat less grievous and galling. With the 
exception of the Maltese secretary, whose situation 
was one of incessant labour, and who at the same time 
performed the duties of law counsellor to the Govern- 
ment, the highest salaries scarcely exceeded £100 a 
year, and were barely sufficient to defray the increased 
expenses of the functionaries for an additional 
equipage, or one of more imposing appearance. Be- 
sides, it was of importance that the person placed at 
the head of that Government should be looked up to by 
the natives, and possess the means of distinguishing 
and rewarding those who had been most faithful and 
zealous in their attachment to Great Britain, and 
hostile to their former tyrants. The number of the 
employments to be conferred would give considerable 
influence to His Majesty’s civil representative, while 
the trifling amoimt of the emolument attached to each 
precluded all temptation of abusing it. 
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Sir Alexander Ball -would likewise, it is probable, 
lu'ge, tbat the commercial advantages of Malta, wbieb 
were most intelligible to the English public, and best 
fitted to render our retention of the island popiilar, 
must necessarily be of very slow gro-wth, though 
finally they would become great, and of an extent not 
to be calculated. For this reason, therefore, it was 
highly desirable that the possession should be, and 
appear to be, at least inexpensive. After the British 
Government had made one advance for a stock of corn 
sufficient to place the island a year beforehand, the sum 
total dra-wn from Great Britain need not exceed £25,000, 
or at most £30,000 annually : excluding of com-se the 
expenditure connected with our o-wn military and navy, 
and tlie repair of the fortifications, which latter 
expense ought to be much less than at Gibraltar, from 
the multitude and low wages of the labourers in Malta, 
and from the softness and admirable quality of the 
stone. Indeed much more might safely be promised 
on the assumption that a wise and generous system of 
policy were adopted and persevered in. The monopoly 
of the Maltese corn-trade by the Government formed an 
exception to a general' rule, and by a strange, yet valid 
anomaly in the operations of political economy, was 
not more necessary than advantageous to the inhabi- 
tants. The chief reason is, that the produce of tlie 
island itself barely stiffiees for one-fourth of its inhabi- 
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nltliiKijrli fruits nnd ri'/rf'tnlilrs form so latgc a 
]i.irt of tiioir iiniiri>}iinpnf. ^Iraiitiinc flip linr1)onrs of 
Mnlfn, nnd its oqtii-dHtaniv from EtiroiP. Asia, and 
Afrioa, fravo it n vast nndntnintnml importniipc in tlic 
l»ri>si<nl n<Inti<in<« of tho frn’at Enropoan powers, nnd 
iiniHi-od on its ^nvoniinonf, wliotlior native or dciwii- 
di*nt. tlip uppps-^it}* of poiisidprinjr tlip wIioIp island as a 
siiijjlo Rarrisnn. tlip provisioning of wliieli could not lie 
tnislod to tlip onsiialties of onlinary comniprcp. "Wlint 
is nctiially iipppssary is soldum injurious. Thus in 
hlalta lircnd is liettprand clieappr on an average than 
in Italy or the const of Barliary ; while a similar in* 
terfon'iico with the com trade in Sicily impoverishes 
the inlmliitnnts, nnd keeps the agriculture in a state of 
Iinrharisni. But the (loint in iincstion is the expense 
to Great Britain. Whether the monopoly ho good or 
evil in itself, it remains true, that in this established 
usage, nnd in the gradual enclosure of theniienltivatcd 
district, such resources exist ns without the least op* 
jiressioii might render the civil government in Yalettn 
independent of tlio Treasmy at home, finally taking 
upon itself oven tho repair of ilio fortifications, nnd 
thus rcaliso ono iiisinnco of an important possession 
that cost tho couiiti;}' nothing, 

But now tho thno arrived which tlircntcncd to 
frustrate tho patriotism of tho Maltese themselves, nnd 
all tho zealous olEorts of tlioir disinterested friend. 
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Soon after tlie war liad for tlie fii’sfc time become in- 
disputably just and necessary, tbe people at large and a 
majority of independent senators, incapable, as it might 
seem, of translating their fanatical anti-Jacobinisin 
into a -vrell-grounded, yet equally impassioned, auti- 
GaUicanism, grew impatient for peace, or rather for a 
name, imder which the most terrific of all wars would 
be incessantly waged against us. Our conduct was 
not much wiser than that of the weary traTeller, who 
haring proceeded haK way on his journey, procured a 
short rest for himself by getting uj) behind a chaise 
which was going the contrary road. In the sti-ange 
•treaty of Amiens, in which we neither recognised oiir 
former relations with Prance nor rdth the other Eimo- 
pean powers, nor formed any new ones, the compro- 
mise concerning Malta formed the prominent feature : 
and its nominal re-deliTery to the Order of St. John 
was authorised, in the minds of the people, by Lord 
Ifelson’s opinion of its worthlessness to Great Britain 
in a political or naral Tiew. It is a melancholy fact, 
and one that must often sadden a reflective and philan- 
thropic mind, how little moral considerations weigh 
even with the noblest nations, how vain are the strongest 
appeals to justice, humanity, and national honour, un- 
less when the public mind is under the immediate in- 
fluence of the cheerful or vehement passions, indigna- 
tion or avaricious hope. In the whole class of human 
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infirmities there is none tlmt mnlce snch lend appeals 
to pnulcnco, and yet so frequently ontrages its plainest 
dictates, as the spirit of fear. Tlio worst cause con- 
ducted in hope is anovemiatch for the noblest managed 
bj- despondency ; in both cases, an unnatural conjunction 
that recalls the old fable of Love and Death, taking each 
the arrows of the other by mistake. When islands that 
had courted British protection in relianco upon British 
honour, are with their inhabitants and jiroprietors 
abandoned to the rcsoutment which wo had tempted 
them to provoke, what wonder, if the opinion becomes 
general, that alike to England as to Franco, the fates 
and fortunes of other nations are but the counters, with 
which the blood}' game of war is played ; and that not- 
withstanding the great and acknowledged difference 
between the tivo Governments during possession, yet 
the protection of Franco is more desirable because it is 
more likely to endure ? for Avhat the French take, they 
keep. Often both in Sicily and Malta have I heard 
the case of Minorca refen-ed to, whore a considerable 
portion of the most respectable gentry and merchants 
(no provision having been made for their protection on 
the re-delivery of that island to Spain) expiated in 
dungeons the warmth and forwardness of their predi- 
lection for Great Britain. 

It has been by some persons imagined, tliat Lord 
Nelson was considerably influenced, in his public decla- 
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ration concerning tiie value of Malta, by ministerial flat- 
tery, and Ms own sense of the great serviceableness of 
that opinion to the persons in office. TMs supposition is, 
however, wholly false and groundless. His lordship’s 
opinion was indeed greatly shaken afterwards, if not 
changed ; but at that time he spoke in strictest corres- 
pondence witli Ms existing convictions. He said no 
more than he had often previously declared to Ms 
private friends : it was the point on which, after some 
amicable controversy, his lordship and Sir Alexander 
Ball had “ agreed to differ.” Though the opinion itself 
may have lost the greatest part of its interest, and 
except for the historian is, as it were, superannuated ; 
yet the grounds and causes of it, as far as they arose 
out of Lord Nelson’s particular character, and may 
perhaps tend to re-enliven our recollection of a hero so 
deeply and justly beloved, will for ever possess an in- 
terest of their own. In an essay, too, which purports 
to be no more than a series of sketches and fragments, 
the reader, it is hoped, will readily excuse an occasional 
digression, and a more desultory style of narration 
than could be tolerated in a work of regular biography. 

Lord Nelson was an admiral every inch of him. He 
looked at everytMng, not merely in its possible re- 
lations to the naval service in general, but in its im- 
mediate bearings on his own squadron ; to his officers, 
Ms men, to the particular ships themselves, his affec- 
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iions 17010 as strong and ardent as tlioso o£ a lover. 
Hence, tliougli liis temper Tras constitutionally irri- 
table and uneven, yet never vas a commander so en- 
thusiastically loved by men of all ranks, from the cap- 
tain of the fleet to the youngest ship-boy. Hence, too, 
the unexampled harmony which reigned in his fleet, 
year after year, under circumstances that might well 
have undermined the patience of the best-balanced 
dispositions, much more of men with the impetuous 
character of British sailors. Tear after year, the same 
dull duties of a wearisome blockade, of doubtful policy 
— little, if any, opportunity of making prizes ; and the 
few prizes, which accident might throw in the way, of 
little or no value ; and when at last the occasion pre- 
sented itself which would have compensated for all, 
then a disappointment as sudden and unexpected as it 
was unjust and cruel, and the cup dashed from their lips ! 
Add to those trials the sense of entei’prises checked 
by feebleness and timidity elsewhere, not omitting the 
tiresomeness of the Mediterranean sea, sky, and climate ; 
and the unjarring and cheerful spirit of affectionate 
brotherhood, which linked together the hearts of that 
whole squadron, will appear not less wonderful to us 
than admirable and affecting. When the resolution 
was taken of commencing hostilities against Spain, 
before any inteUigenco was sent to Lord Helson, 
another admiral, with two or three ships of the line. 
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was sent into tlie Mediterranean, and stationed lief ore 
Cadiz, for the express purpose of intercepting the 
Spanish prizes. The admiral despatched on this lucra- 
tive service gave no i nf ormation to Lord Nelson of his 
arrival in the same sea, and five weeks elapsed before 
his lordship became acquainted with the circumstance. 
The prizes thus taken were immense. A month or two 
suf&ced to enrich the commander and officers of this 
small and highly -favoured squadron; while to Nelson 
and his fleet the sense of having done their duty, and 
the consciousness of the glorious services which they 
had performed, were considered, it must be presumed, 
as an abundant remuneration for all their toils and 
long suflering ! It was, indeed, an unexampled circum- 
stance, that a small squadron should be sent to the 
station which had been long occupied by a large fleet, 
commanded by the darling of the navy, and the glory 
of the British empire, to the station where this fleet 
had for years been wearing away in the most barren, 
repulsive, ahd spirit-ti-ying service, in which the navy 
can be employed ! and that this minor squadron should 
be sent independently of, and without any communica- 
tion with the commander of the former fleet, for the 
express and solitary purpose of stepping between it 
and the Spanish prizes, and as soon as this short and 
pleasant service was performed, of bringing home the 
unshared booty with all possible caution and despatch. 
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Tlio fiii1)s<nn{inl ndvnnfflgos of imvfll sorvico Tvcro, 
jiorliiips, (lociiicd of too gross a iinlure for Jiien already 
rewarded with fho grateful atToctions of their own 
countrymen, and the admiration of the whole world! 
Thej* wero to he awarded, therefore, on a iirinciple 
of eompensatiou to a commander loss rich in fame, 
and whoso laurels, though not scanty, were not yet 
Bufilcicntly luxuriant to hide the golden cromi which is 
the appropriate ornament of victory in fho bloodless 
war of commercial capture ! Of all fho wounds which 
wore over inflicted on Ifolson’s feelings (and there 
wore not a few), this was the deepest — this rankled 
most ! “ I had thought ” (said the gallant man, in a 
loiter written on the first feelings of the affront), “ I 
fancied— hut nay, it must have boon a dream, an idle 
dream— yet, I confess it, I did fancy, tliat I had done 
my country service — and thus they use mo. It was 
not enough to have robbed mo once before of my TYost 
India harvest — now they have taken away the Spanish 
— and under what circumstances, and with what 
pointed aggravations? Yet, if I know my omi 
thoughts, it is not for myself, or on my own account 
chiefly, that I fcol tho sting, and tho disappointment ; 
no ! it is for my bravo ofBccrs ; for my noble-minded 
friends and comrados — such a gallant sot of fellows ! 
Biich a band of brothers! My heart swells at tho 
thought of them 1 ” 
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This strong attachment of the heroic admiral to his 
fleet, faithfully repaid by an equal attachment on their 
part to their admiral, had no little influence in attuning 
their hearts to each other ; and when he died, it seemed 
as if no man was a stranger to another ; for all ■were 
made acquaintances by the rights of a common anguish. 
In the fleet itself, many a private quarrel -was for- 
gotten, no more to be remembered; many, -who had 
been alienated, became once more good friends; yea, 
many a one was reconciled to his very enemy, and 
loved and (as it were) thanked him for the bitterness 
of his grief, as if it had been an act of consolation to 
himself in an intercourse of private sympathy. The 
tidings arrived at Naples on the day that I returned to 
tliat city from Calabria; and never can I forget the 
sorrow and consternation that lay on every countenance. 
Even to this day there are times when I seem to see, as 
in a vision, separate groups and individual faces of the 
picture. Numbers stopped and shook hands with me 
because they had seen the tears on my cheek, and con- 
jectured that I was an Englishman ; and several, as 
they held my hand, burst themselves into tears. And 
though it may awake a smile, yet it pleased and 
affected me, as a proof of the goodness of the human 
heart struggling to exercise its kindness in spite of 
prejudices the most obstinate, and eager to carry on its 
love and honour into the life beyond life, that it was 
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■whispered about Naples, that Lord Nelson had become 
good Catholic before his death. The absimdity of 
tlie fiction is a sort of measurement of the fond and 
affectionate esteem which had ripened the p)ious 
wish of some kind individual, through aU the grada- 
tions of possibilitj' and probability, into a confident 
assertion, believed and affirmed by hundreds. The 
feelings of Great Britain on this a-wful event have 
been described avoU and worthily by a living poet, who 
has happil)' blended the passion and wild ti-ansitions 
of lyric song with the swell and solemnity of epic 
naiTation. 

“ Thou art fall’n ! fall’u, in the lap 

Of victor}*. To thy coimtry thou cam’st hack, 

Tiiou, conqueror, to triumphal Albion cam’st 
A corse ! I saw before thy hearse pass on 
The comrades of thy perils and renoivn. 

The frequent tear upon their daimtless breasts 
Fell. I beheld the pomp thick gathered round 
Tlic trophied car that boro thy graced remains 
Through armed ranks, and a nation gazing on. 

Bright glowed the sun, and not a cloud distained 
Heaven’s arch of gold, but aU was gloom beneath. 

A holy and imutterable pang 
Thrilled on the soul. Awe and mute anguish fell 
On all. — Tet high the public bosom throbbed 
"With triumph. And if one, ’mid that vast pomp, 

If but the voice of one had shoutedforth 
The name of Nelson, thou hadst past along. 

Thou in thy hearse to burial past, as oft 
Before the van of battle, proudly rode 
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Thy prow, do'wii Britain’s line, shout after shout 
Bending the air with triumph, ere thy hand 
Had lanced the bolt of victorj'.” 

SoTnEDT {Saul, p. SO). 

I introduced tliis digression witli an apolog}', yet 
liave extended it so mucli furtlier than I had designed, 
that I must once more request my reader to excuse me. 
It was to he expected (I have said) that Lord Helsou 
would appreciate the isle of Malta from its relations to 
the British fleet on tlie Mediterranean station. It was 
the fashion of the day to style Egypt the key of India, 
and Malta the key of Egypt. Nelson saw the liollow- 
ness of this metaphor ; or if he only doubted its ap- 
plicability in the former instance, he was sure that it 
was false in the latter. Egjqjt might or might not be 
the key of India, but Malta was certainly not the key 
of Egypt. It was not intended to keep constantly two 
distinct fleets in that soa ; and the largest naval force 
at Malta would not sxipersede the necessity of a 
squadron off Toulon. Malta does not lie in tlie direct 
course from Toulon to Alexandria; and from the 
nature of the winds (taking one time with another) the 
comparative lengtk of the voyage to the latter port 
will be found far less than a view of the map would 
suggest, and in truth of little practical importance. 
If it were the object of the French fleet to avoid Malta 
in its passage to Egypt, the port-admiral at Yaletta 
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■would in all probability receive bis first intelligence of 
its course from Minorca or the squadron off Toulon, 
instead of communicating it. In wbat regards tbe re- 
fitting and provisioning of tbe fleet, either on ordinary 
or extraordinary occasions, Malta was as inconvenient 
as Minorca was advantageous, not only from its dis- 
tance (wbicb yet was sufficient to render it almost 
useless in cases of tbe most pressing necessity, as after 
a severe action or injuries of tempest), but likewise 
from tbe extreme difficulty, if not impracticability of 
leaving tbe harbour of Yaletta with a NW. wind, 
wbicb often lasts for weeks together. In aU these 
points bis lordship’s observations were perfectly just ; 
and it must be conceded by aU persons acquainted with 
tbe situation and circumstances of Malta, that its im- 
portance, as a British possession, if not exaggerated on 
tbe whole, was unduly magnified in several important 
particulars. Thus Lord Minto, in a speech delivered 
at a county meeting, and afterwards published, affirms, 
that supposing (wbat no one could consider as unlikely 
to take place) that tbe court of Naples sboidd be com- 
pelled to act under tbe influence of France, and that 
tbe Barbary powers were -unfriendly to us, either in 
consequence of French intrigues or from their own 
caprice and insolence, there would not be a single port, 
harbour, bay, creek, or roadstead in tbe whole Mediter- 
ranean, from which our men-of-war could obtain a 
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single os or a Logshead of fresh ■water, unless Great 
Britain retained possession of Malta. The noble 
speaker seems not to have been a'ware, that under the 
circumstances supposed by him, Odessa too being closed 
against ns by a Russian -war, the island of Malta itself 
■would be no better than a vast almshouse of 75,000 
persons, exclusive of the British soldiery, all of whom 
must be regularly supplied with corn and salt meat 
from Great Britain or Ii-eland. The population of 
Malta and Gozo exceeds 100,000, while the food of all 
kinds produced on the two islands would barely suffice 
for one-fourth of that number. The deficit is procured 
by the gro^wth and spinning of cotton, for which com 
could not be substituted from the nature of the soil, or, 
were it attempted, would produce but a small pro- 
portion of the quantity which the cotton raised on the 
same fields and spun into thread, enables the Maltese 
to purchase, not to mention that the substitution of 
grain for cotton would leave halt of the inhabitants 
■without employment. As to live stock, it is quite 
out of the question, i£ we except the pigs and goats, 
which perform the office of scavengers in the streets of 
Valetta and the towns on the other side of the Porto 
Grande. 

Against these arguments Sir A. Ball placed the 
foUo^wing considerations. It had been long his con- 
viction that the Mediterranean squadron should be 
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supplied by regular store-sbips, tbe sole business of 
wbicb should be that of carriers for tbe fleet. This be 
recommended as by far tbe most economic plan in tbe 
first instance. Secondly, beyond any other it u^ould 
secure a system and regularity in tbe arrival of 
supplies. Aud, lastly, it -would- conduce to tbe dis- 
cipbne of tbe navy, and prevent both ships and ofdcers 
from being out of tbe way on any sudden emergency. 
If this system were introduced, tbe objections to 
Malta, from its great distance, &c., would have little 
force. On tbe other band, tbe objections to Minorca 
be deemed irremovable. Tbe same disadvantages 
which attended tbe getting out of tbe harbour of 
Yaletta, applied to vessels getting into Port Mahon ; 
but while fifteen hundred or two thousand British 
troops might be safely entrusted with tbe preservation 
of Malta, tbe troops for tbe defence of Minorca must 
ever be in proportion to those which tbe enemy may 
be supposed likely to send against it. It is so little 
favoured by nature or by art, that tbe possessors stood 
merely on tbe level with tbe invaders. Ccsteris 
loaribus, if there 12,000 of tbe enemy landed, there 
must be an equal number to repel them ; nor could tbe 
garrison, or any part of it, be spared for any sudden 
emergency vritbout risk of losing tbe island. Pre- 
■viously to tbe battle of Marengo, tbe most earnest 
representations were made to tbe governor and com- 
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mancler at Minorca by tbe British admiral, "wbo offered 
to take on Mmself tlie Tvbole responsibility of tlie 
measure, if be ivould permit the troops at Minorca to 
join our allies. The governor felt himself compelled 
to refuse his assent. Doubtless, he acted wisely, for 
responsibility is not ti’ansferable. The fact is intro- 
duced in proof of the defenceless state of Minorca, 
and its constant liability to attack. If the Austrian 
army had stood in the same relation to eight or nine 
thousand British soldiers at Malta, a single regiment 
would have precluded all alarms as to the island itself, 
and the remainder have perhaps changed the destiny 
of Europe. What might not, almost I would say, 
what must not eight thousand Britons have accom- 
plished at the battle of Mai’engo, nicely poised as the 
fortunes of the two armies are now known to have been P 
Minorca, too, is alone useful or desirable during a war, 
and on the supposition of a fleet off Toulon. The 
advantages of Malta are permanent and national. As 
a second Gibraltar it must tend to secure Gibraltar 
itself ; for if by the loss of that one place we could 
be excluded from the Mediterranean, it is difficult 
to say what sacriflces of blood and treasure the 
enemy would deem too high a price for its conquest. 
Whatever Malta may or may not be respecting Egypt, 
its high importance to the independence of Sicily 
cannot be doubted, or its advantages as a central 
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station, for any portion of onr disposable force, 
l^eitlier is the influence which it will enable ns to 
exert on the Barbary powers to be wholly neglected. 

I shall only add, that during the plague at Gibraltar, 
Lord Nelson himself acknowledged that he began to 
see the possession of Malta in a different light. 

Sir Alexander Ball looked forward to future con- 
tingencies as likely to increase the value of Malta to - 
Great Britain. He foresaw that the whole of Italy 
would become a French province, and he knew that 
the French Government had been long intriguing on 
the coast of Bai-bary. The Dey of Algiers was 
believed to have accumulated a treasure of fifteen 
millions sterling, and Buonaparte had actually duped 
him into a treaty, by which the French were to be 
permitted to erect a fort on the very spot where the 
ancient Hippo stood, the choice between which and 
the Hellespont, as the site of New Rome, is said to 
have perplexed the judgment of Constantine. To this 
he added an additional point of connection with 
Russia, by means of Odessa, and on the supposition of 
a war in the Baltic, a still more interesting relation to 
Turkey, and the Morea, and the Greek islands. It 
had been repeatedly signified to the British Govern- 
ment, that from the Morea and the countries adjacent, 
a considerable supply of ship timber and naval stores 
might be obtained, such as would at least greatly 
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lessen the pressure' of a Russian war. The agents of 
Erance were in full activity in the Morea and tlie 
Greek islands, the possession of which, hy that Govorn- 
nient, woidd augment the naval resources of the 
Erench to a degree of which few are aware who have 
not made the present state of commerce of the Greeks 
an object of particular attention. In short, if the 
possession of Malta were advantageous to England 
solely as a convenient watch-tower, as a centre of 
intelligence, its importance would be undeniable. 

.Although these suggestions did not prevent the 
signing away of Malta at the peace of Amiens, they 
doubtless were not without effect, when the ambition 
of Buonaparte had given a full and final answer to the 
grand question : can we remain at peace with Erance ? 
I have likewise reason to believe that Sir Alesander 
BaU, baffled, by exposing an insidious proposal of the 
Erench Government, during the negotiations that pre- 
ceded the recommencement of the war — ^that the fortifi- 
cations of Malta should be entirely dismantled, and 
the island left to its inhabitants. "Without dwelling 
on the obvious inhumanity and flagitious injustice of 
exposing the Maltese to certain piUage and slavery 
from their old and inveterate enemies, the. Moors, he 
showed that the plan woidd promote the interests of 
Buonaparte even more than his actual possession of 
the island, which Erance liad no possible interest in 
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desiring', except as tlie means of keeping it out of the 
hands of Great Britain. 

But Sir Alexander Ball is no more. The writer still 
clings to the hope that he may yet he ahle to record 
his good deeds more fully and regularly ; that then, 
with a sense of comfort, not without a subdued exulta- 
tion, he may raise heavenward from his honoured 
tomb the glistening eye of an humble, but ever grate- 
ful Friend. 
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